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THE CRIME AGAINST THE 
PRESIDENT. 
JHE attempted murder of the Chief 


r 
| Magistrate of the United States is the 
most wicked and hateful crime which 
has been perpetrated in modern times. It 
is without excuse or palliation, and its de- 
plorable consequences will be felt far 
beyond the bounds of our own country, 
and long after the would-be assassin has 
been dealt with as he deserves. The 
offense and the motive which is alleged for 
it must affix a lasting stigma on the good 
name of the American Kepublic, and con- 
stitute a sad impeachment of free in- 
stitutions. 

We devoutly trust that insanity is cor- 
rectly charged on the disappointed office- 
seeker, whose bloody act was intended to 
set at naught the deliberate volition of the 
American people. But it is a thing of 
fearful omen that the assassin should have 
sought to justify the monstrous deed by 
considerations based on the spite and jeal- 
ousy of a defeated faction, on the wrathful 
attitude of men whose sole grievance is 
their failure to share the spoils of office. 
Even such men as Guiteau— unhinged and 
morbid as the workings of his mind must 
be—need to have present to the fancy sonie 
ground or pretext, however flimsy, for a 
flagitious crime, some imagined ; basis of 
appeal to tacit and clandestine sympathy ; 
and it bodes ill for us all that such pretext 
should have been looked for in the fierce 
and foul contention which has lately rent 
asunder the Kepublican Party. We offer, 
at this time, no judgment on the merits of 
that controversy. We express no opinion 
whether the faction which has sought to 
seize the main source of political emolu- 
ment in the State of New York, or the 
faction which has withstood the seizure, is 
mainly and at bottom accountable for the 
rancorous quarrel. But we say that the 
strife for office, which has been carried on 
at Washington and Albany, and which now, 
by a hideous culmination, is brazenly put 
forth as an excuse for murder, is a vile 
and terrible infection, which will sap the 
life of the Commonwealth if it be not 
promptly purged away. 

For the moment, the heart of this nation 
has no room for anything but sympathy 
with the immediate victim of this calamity, 


his by the ties of nature and affection. 
But the time will come when the people 
will give heed to its own injury, will meas- 


ure its own part and lot in the wrong) 


leveled at its Chief Magistrate, and rasent, 
with a passionate indignation, the blot on 
its* collective dignity and the shock to its 
collective weal. Weare not yet ready to 
accept the expedients of Russia and the 
methods of Mexico. We have no party men 
—thank God !—who would abet or counte- 


| fishes; the bribery charges which fill the 


nance such detestable instruments of parti- | 


san-“success; and we may express the 
further hope that we have none who will 
incur—in the face of the poignant sorrow 
and awakened conscience of the country— 
the reproach of profiting by an appalling 
crime in an exultant, a selfish, or a vindic- 
tive spirit. 


WILL CONGRESS BE CONVOKED? 


T the hour when we write it seems too 
probable that President Garfield's re- 
covery from his wounds is past hope, and 
that Vice-President Arthur will be called 
upon, in accordance with the Constitution, to 
occupy the Executive office. What is the 


first and most imperative duty that will de- | 
Indisputably to provide | 


volve upon him? 
for a successor to himselfin the event of his 
own decease or inability, since, for the first 
time in the history of the United States, 
there is no such successor in existence. 

A little reflection will show how anomal- 
ous would be the situation in the event of 
President Garfield's death. Thrice before 
in our history tbe elected Chief Magistrate 
has died during his term of office, but in 
each of those instances one or more persons 
were eligible to the place in the event of 
the Vice-President, in his turn, failing from 
aty- cause to take it, or to continue in it. 
The Constitution empowered Congress to 
provide for the death, removal, or inability 
of both the President and Vice-President, 
and in the exercise of that power Congress 
e. acted (Revised Statutes, Sec. 146) that 





| all three of the substitutes designated by 


| Vice-President Johnson. 


| dispensable considerations of the public 
and with those whose lives are ljnked to | 


| reserved forces for a recovery of the public 
| energies; but, as we brieily remarked last 
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| whenever the double vacancy should occur | waste our zeal for reform in any such direc- 


the President of the Senate, or, if there | tions as these 
were none, the Speaker of the Houseshould| In all pathology, itis the part of wisdom 
act as President. | to search for the cause and seat of a dis 
That is the law. Now, let us see how the | ease before searching for its cure, and in 
facts conformed to it on previous occasions | searching for the cause and seat of the dis- 
for its application. When President Har- | tempers which now afllict the body politic, it 
rison was succeeded by Mr. Tyler, there| seems to us that they are partly organic 
was a President of the Senate, and, more- | and partly functional. The diagnosis of 
the organic derangement in our political 


over, Congress was convened in extra ses 

sion within fifty days after the President's | system has just been made, with great min- 

death, after which time, of course, a second | uteness and precision of statement, by Mr. 
Albert Stickney in the current number of a 


substitute was forthcoming in the person of 
theSpeaker of the House. When President | popular magazine. He finds the main source 
of the political mismanagement of our 


Taylor died Congress was in session, and 
times in the great multiplication of elec- 


tive offices, in the shortness of their terms 
| and the consequent frequency of elections, 
was called, but Mr. Foster, as President of | combined with a minute division and segre- 
the Senate, was eligible as a successor to| gation of political powers. The effect of 
| this vast multiplication of lucrative posts, 
of frequent elections and of competing 
jurisdictions, is to create a sharp, busy and 
sordid class of professional politicians, 
who pursue politics as a trade, and who 
pursue politics as a trade with the concur- 
rence of the people themselves; for the lat- 
ter are too much engrossed with their own 
business affairs to superintend the busi- 
ness of primary elections, of political con- 
ventions, of caucuses, canvasses and 

‘‘counts.” And so it comes to pass, from 
the necessity of the case, while our elec- 
toral machinery is suffered to remain in ite 
present diversified, cumbrous and compli- 
cated state, that there must needs be a 

‘*machine” to ‘‘run”’ the politics of the 
country, and the men who ‘‘run” the 
machine expect to be paid for their labor 
like the members of any other guild or 
trade. The phrase ‘‘ Trading Politicians” 
and ‘*‘ Machine Politicians” is, therefore, 
no less descriptive than just in its appli- 
cation to that large class who get their 
living by the pursuit of politics as a pro- 
fession, and we see no cure for the evil so 
long as the representative idea, which lies 
at the basis of our political system, isa 
swamped by the flood of elective offices, 
small and great, which have come to over- 
lay it. Fewer offices, and the holding of 
their incumbents to a rigid personal re- 
sponsibility for the administrative work 
that is to be done under their direction, 
would mitigate, if not remove, this organic 
source of distemper and derangement in 
our political system. How entirely we 
concur with Mr, Stickney in this branch of 
his analysis our readers can readily infer 
when they recall the fact that some months 
ago we treated on this topic in the same 
sense, and drew the same conclusions, as 
| the writer. 

But there is also a functional cause of 
the present confusion and dislocation of 
| our political machinery—a cause incident 
to the absence of all vital and absorbing 
issues in our politics. Apart from our 
politics, the business of the country is in a 
prosperous state, or seems to be so on the 
surface. The outstanding questions which 
trouble the repose of the nation are very 
few, and even these few are not the source 
of much solicitude. It seems to be con- 
ceived that they will right themselves by 
the natural drift of opinion, by the force of 
events, or by the knowledge which comes 
from experience and trial. Some of 
these questions are questions of political 
economy, of currency and of administrative 
reform—questions of science, of fact and 
of detail, in which it is not easy to interest 
the masses. When there is no ‘‘crisis” 
except a ‘‘crisis”’ of politicians, when 
there is not much more at stake between 
the ‘‘ins’’ and the ‘‘ outs” than the spoils 


law were in existence After President 
Lincoln's assassination no extra session 


To-day the situation is altogether differ- 
ent. The Senate adjourned without elect- 
ing a President pro ‘em, and there is no 
Speaker of the House, for no organized 
House of Representatives exists. If, then, 
Mr. Arthur should be summoned to take the 
place of Mr. Garfield, and a vacancy should 
subsequently occur for any cause in the 
Presidential oflice, there is absolutely no 
person qualified by law to take the place 
It is true that the Secretary of State, for 
the time being, is required by the Revised 
Statutes to notify the Governors of States 
of the vacancy, according to Section 148; 
but no new election can take place earlier 
than within the thirty-four days preceding 
the first Wednesday in the ensuing Decem- 
ber. This, too, is the only act which the 
Secretary of State is authorized to perform. 
For all other purposes of government, the 
United States would be without an Execu- 
tive during the interval between the vaca- 
tion of the Presidential functions, through 
the possibie death or disability of Mr. 
Arthur, and the entrance into office of the 
newly-elected President. 

The thought of such an anarchical situa- 
tion cannot be for a moment tolerated. 
Should it happen that, through Mr. Gar- 
field’s death, Mr. Arthur were to become 
President, it would be the latter's earliest 
and most urgent duty to call together the 
Senate, at all events, in special session, in 
order that a President of that body might 
be chosen. But, inthe excited and alarmed 
condition of public feeling, it might be 
more judicious to follow the precedent set 
on the death of President Harrison and 
convoke both Houses, so that both officers 
eligible by law as successors to the Vice- 
President, in the event of asecond vacancy, 
might at least be in existence, 


A POLITICAL ANALYSIS, 


ECENT events in our civil history 
have come to inspire vast masses 

of people with a disgust which was 
never felt before for politicians and their 
methods. ‘lhe long dead-lock in the Senate, 
the refusal of the party managers at Albany 
to pass a Street-cleaning Bill required for 
the welfare of this city by the most in- 


health and demanded by all citizens ‘‘ out- 
side of politics’’; the office-mongering at 
Washington and the petulant renunciation 
of their seats in the Senate by ex-Senators 
Conklingand Platt, because they conceived 
themselves neglected by the President in 
his ministration of the loaves and the 


air at Albany and the impotence of the in- 
vestigation which has followed them—all 
these are accepted as the marks of a srow- 
ing deterioration which calls for arrest and 
remedy as well as for reprobration. 

If the recuperative forces of the body 
politic were in a vigorous,and healthful 
state at this juncture, it may be that even 
such signs of declension as these would not 
be so distressing, as we might count on our 


conflict of real and earnest politics, in 
which great issues hang in the ‘‘ imminent 
deadly breach.”” Such times are called by 
Tacitus ‘‘the intervals and breathing 
spells” of public life, and such times come 
to a speedy end whenever any real emer- 
gency arises to touch the sensibilities and 
test the temper of a free, brave and gener- 
ous people, It will be time enough to de- 
spair of the Republic when the people 
suffer the game of politics to play on 
‘*while Rome {is burning.” 


week, it is not in one party alone that we 
detect the presence and power of this do- 
cadence. It pervades the whole sphere of 
our political activity, and, therefore, tends 
as much to weaken the capacity of the 
party in opposition to furnish a ready cor- 
rective for the abuses and ehortcomings of 
the party in power as to embolden thelatter 
in its remiesness. 

In such a state of affairs, it is natural 
that the public disquietude should express 
itself in a variety of ways—sometimes in 
sweeping objurgation, sometimes ip querul- 
ous repinings, sometimes in sneering indif- 
ference, sometimes in helpless despondency, 
and sometimes in earnest inquiry for a 
practical remedy. Of sweeping objurga- 
tions we need only eay that they.tend rather 
to harden than reform the public con- 
science, that querulous repinings are more 
a mark of moral decrepitude than of moral 
sensibility, that sneering indifference ex- 
presses the last stage of political pessim- 
ism, and helpless despondency the last 
stage of political cowardice and degrada- 
tion. Uniess, therefore, we are bent on 
bringing the most damaging accusations 
agatast ourselves and incurring the worst 
of suspicions, it would not be prudent to 


OUR GRAIN HARVESTS. 


SUBJECT which is being much dis- 

cussed in Wal] Street and elsewhere, 
just now, is the condition of our cereal 
crops; and certainly, as our wealth is de- 
rived almost entirely from agriculture, it 
merits careful consideration. Setting aside 
the reckless misstatements of the specu- 
lators in grain and stocks, who are endeav- 
oring to influence the course of prices by 
doleful or jubilant stories in regard to the 
outlook, just as their particular interests 
happen to dictate, it may be stated that 
the most trustworthy reports indicate that, 
while there will be some decrease in our 
wheat crop this year, there will undoubt- 
edly be a large surplus to spare for the 
more needy nations of Europe. The best 
authorities estimate this surplus at from 
125,000,000 to 150,000,000 bushels, and it 
is not at all certain, moreover, that there 
will be any decrease in the actual yield, 











of office lying between them, it is natural | 
that the people should give themselves a) 
temporary furlough from the strenuous | 
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| The season has been backward, it is true, 
| but this does not necessarily imply a short 
crop; and, though violent storms have re- 
cently done considerable damage in some 
localities in the West, the prospect is, on 
the whole, more favorable than it was in 
May. The corn crop on this side of the 
Atlantic, although planted unusually late 
this year, promises finely in those States 
where it is most grown. Other cereals are 
doing well. Taking our yield of grain asa 
whole, then, it promises to fall very little 
short of last year at the worst. 

As regards the grain crops of Europe, in 
which our farmers naturally take so much 
interest, the repurts during the last few 
weeks have been somewhat conflicting, and 
have done much to foster the speculative 
spirit so noticeable of late at our Produce 
Exchange, and have also stimulated specu- 
lative transactions at the Stock Exchange, 
especially in what are known as the 
Granger shares. Summed up briefly, these 
reports are to the effect that the prospects 
in Germany this year are somewhat 
unfavorable; in France, Austro-Hungary, 
Holland, Spain and Italy, the outlook is 
now promising, and the yield in both Rus- 
sia and England will, according to the 
latest advices, undoubtedly be larger than 
that of last year. It is in Russia, however, 
that we are most interested, since she is 
our most dangerous competitor in the 
European grain traffic. And it will be well 
for our farmers to bear in mind that they 
arenot likely to have thetrans-Atlantic mar- 
ket quite so much in their own hands this 
year as they did in 1880; it is still a moot 
question whether we will be able to dis- 
pose of our surplus as easily as then. Rus- 
sia’s surplus of wheat last year was un- 
usually small—the smallest, in fact, for 
many years— but her surplus this year will, 
undoubtedly, show a marked increase. The 
true position as regards Russia is best 
illustrated by the fact that, while last year 
she only exported 32,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, in 1879 she exported 83,000,000 
bushels, and in 1878 over 100,000,000 
bushels, while even in 1873 she sent abroad 
over 40,000,000 bushels. The short crop 
in that country last year was wholly due to 
unprecedentedly bad weather, and it would 
be childish to expect a regular recurrence 
of such unfavorable circumstances. 

But while this is true, it is equally true 
that the steady progress of late years in 
our agricultural interests warrants the ex- 
pectation of increasing exports of our 
cereals as time goes on, notwithstanding 
that it is probable that grain-culture will 
also increase in Europe; and on the princl- 
ple that the greater the agricultural de- 
velopment the greater the tendency of an 
influx of specie, the prosperity of our people 
may be expected to increase in about equal 
ratio; the balance of trade is still in our 
favor, and will undoubtedly remain so for 
some time. 

The enormous progress which has been 
made in agricultural pursuits within a com- 
paratively short time is shown in the fact 
that our total cereal product increased 
from 1,229,000,000 bushels in 1860 to 
2,714,000,000 bushels in 1880, or an increase 
of about 120 per cent.; the yield of corn 
rose from 441,880,000 bushels in 1870 to 
1,303,000,000 bushels in 1880, or an in- 
crease of about 195 per cent. in a single 
decade. The cereal production of ten 
Western States shows an increase during 
the last two decades of 230 percent. It 
may be doubted whether such a record of 
most extraordinary agricultural activity 
has ever been equaled either in ancient or 
modern times. 








THE ENGLISH RAILWAY-CAR 
SYSTEM. 


\HE recent sensational murder in an 
English railway carriage cannot fail to 
provoke comparisons between the shape and 
construction of our cars and those in use 
upon the British and most of the European 
railways. While our cars are open, permit- 
ting officials and passengers to move from 
one end to the other at all times during the 
journey, the English carriages are con- 
structed in compartments; the passengers 
are locked in by the guard, and have no 
means of leaving the car until that func- 
tionary comes to unlock the door. A small 
aperture covered with glass is in the side 
of each compartment, and in case of acci- 
dent or illness, the passengercan break the 
glass and reach a cord communicating with 
an alarm-bell, and upon sounding the bell 
the train is stopped and the guard comes 
to the relief of his prisoner. This is abso- 
lutely the only means of communication 
which a passenger has with the officers of 
the road during histrip, and this, of course, 
is useless when a man is struggling in the 
grasp of a murderer or a madman. While 
our cars are fitted up with sanitary con- 
veniences, with ice-water in Summer and 
stoves in Winter, those of our trans- 
Atlantic neighbors are utterly devoid of 
these absolute essentials, and it is only of 
very recent date that ‘‘sleepers” have 
been put on some of the more prominent 
lines, and this only when the pistol of 
public opinion was put to the heads of 
the reluctant Boards of Directors. The 
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murder of Mr. Gold cries trumpet-tongued 
for an alteration in a system that is as 
much out of date as the mail-coaches. 
Mr. Gold was locked into the compartment 
of. a tirst-class carriage with two men. He 
had a sum of money in one pocket and a 
gold watch in the other. Having pre- 
sumedly dined well, he possibly composed 
himese!f fora nap to kill the ninsty minutes 
usually occupied by the run up to London. 
One of his companions in the compartment, 
who called himself Arthur Lefroy, is 
twenty-two years of age, and is said to 
be areporter. The other is described by 
the parties at Brighton as dressed like 
@ countryman, and as appearing to be an 
intimate friend of Lefroy’s. What occurred 
in the compartment has yet to be revealed. 
All that is known at present is that Gould's 
murdered and despoiled body was found in 
a tunnel; that the seats and floor of the 
car were covered with blood, and two bul- 
lets imbedded in the door showed how 
desperately the doomed man had fought 
for dear life. 

When the train reached Croyden, a few 
miles outside of London, Lefroy was re- 
leased from the compartment by the guard. 
His companion, the countryman, had dis- 
appeared, nobody seems to know when or 
where. Lefroy staggered up to the police- 
men on duty in the station, and asked their 
aid in reaching his home in Wallington. 
His face was covered with blood and his 
clothes were torn. He told the policeman 
that he had been on a spree in Brighton, 
and, in returning, had endeavored to walk 
off the effects in the car, but that the jolt- 
ing of the train had knocked him about so 
violently that he had torn his clothes and 
wounded his face. The train had gone on 
its way to London, and the condition of 
the compartment from which Lefroy had 
descended was not known to the police. 

Now, such a condition of things could 
never have arisen in a railway-car in the 
United States. Assuming the parties to be 
alone, there was the check-string to pull, 
there were the ever-passing officials, there 
was the dash for the door, or the plunge 
along the centre aisle, fighting for life, 
step by step; above all, there was the 
certainty in the murderer's mind that de- 
tection awaited him at every beat of the 
locomotive's piston, and that the chances 
were ninety-nine to one dead against him. 
We repeat that the l’nglish system of rail- 
way-car is a premium upon murder, out- 
rage and ill-health, and a standing protest 
against vaunted progress. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HILE law and order are being every where 

restored in Ireland, the Land Bill in the 
House of Commons continues to make such 
satisfactory progress that Mr. Gladstone ex- 
pects to be able to prorogue Parliament dur- 
ing the first week in August. The Bill now 
has precedence of all other business, and as 
the Parnellites are withdrawing obnoxious 
amendments, there seems to be no reason why 
it should not be disposed of by the House and 
sent to the Lords within the next fortnight. 
The professional agitators, in the improved 
condition of affairs in Ireland, are finding it very 
difficult to keep up the agrarian excitement. 
The hay crop that has just been harvested is 
the best Ireland has had since before the great 
famine, and the potato crop promises to be 
extraordinarily abundant. ‘The fisheries were 
never more prolific; in some districts the 
farmers are using fish by the cart-loads for 
manure. Then, again, the landlords have 
withdrawn ejectment writs in hundreds of 
cases, and for the sake of peace are taking 
Griffith’s valuation. The priests, too, are 
withdrawing from the agitation, while in 
other respects the situation is equally encour- 
aging. There is a marked falling-off in the 
receipts of the Land League ; out of $500,000 
subscribed since the beginning of the move- 
ment, nearly $400,000 has been expended, and 
the balance will soon be exhausted, making 
fresh contributions necessary if the work is 
to goon. An urgent appeal has been made 
for further aid, but the response has not been 
encouraging. It is said that the object of the 
recent visit of President Garfield’s private 
secretary to England was to bear instructions 
to Minister Loweli, directing the American 
“Consuls throughout Ireland to report fully 
concerning the character and the extent of 
the disaffection, particularly relative to the 
prevalence and the conduct of the Irish- 
American element. Mr. Parnell has not yet 
fixed the date of his visit to the United States, 
the purpose of which is understood to be to 
use his influence to discourage the exertions 
of ‘“skirmishers,’’ meaning adventurers from 
this country who think to cure evils of the 
land system by the use of dynamite. 

The elections in Bulgaria have resulted in 
the success of Prince Alexander's candidates. 
It is charged that, while the Government in 
some places exercised a sort of terrorism 
which prevented any honest expression of 
popular sentiment, the party opposed to the 
Prince in other places forcibly prevented 
Mussulman electors from voting. causing riots 
and bloodshed. Two towns in which these 
excesses occurred have been placed ina state 
of siege. It will be remembered that the ulti- 
matum of Alexander, which seems to have 
been approved by the people, proposed sub- 
stantially a dictatorship for seven years, at 
the end of which period a national assembly 
shall be summoned to revise the constitution 
on the basis of the principles meanwhile in- 
troduced into his administration. 

It is confidently expected that the coming 


elections in Spain will result in favor of the 
| Sagasta Ministry. 

should be. 
so useful or efficient a Ministry. One of its 
achievements has been the reduction of the 
floating debt, in the month of May. by nearly 
$2,500,000 ; and this is understood to be only 
| the beginning of a policy which looks to the 
removal of the enormous debt under which 
the country has so long staggered. y the 
application of system to the collection of 
taxes, the revenues are being constantly in- 
creased, the receipts in April last exceeding 
by nearly $1,000,000 the income for the same 
month last year. At the same time Sejior Sa- 
gasta’s foreign policy has been wise and truly 
| liberal, while internal improvements have 
been made by the Minister of the Interior, 
especially in the direction of agricultural im- 
provement. The people wouldexhibitastrange 
ingratitude, indeed, should they now declare 
| against an administration which has achieved 
these important results. 

There is still a good deal of irritation against 
France in Italian official circles. The Press of 
Rome and other cities asserts that France is 
anxious to pick a quarrel, and counsels pa- 
tience, so that Italy may choose her own time 
for war. Germany is probably the only Power 
that would contemplate a war between these 
two countries with entire complacency. In 
Tunis the French authority is now practically 
supreme, and seems to be exercised with dis- 
cretion as well as firmness. But in Algeria 
matters are unsatisfactory, and there has 
been a long debate in the Chamber of Deputies 
relative to the charges of mismanagement 
brought against M. Albert Grévy, the Gov- 
ernor. The Ministry was sustained by a small 
majority, but it is obvious that some more 
vigorous policy in Algeria will be necessary 
to allay the existing discontent. There are 
signs of trouble in Tripoli; French troops are 
being sent to the frontier of Tripoli, and 
Turkish troops have been ordered to that 
province. The French complain that the 
Mussulmans there are intriguing for a general 
rising in Tunis. 

The trial of the alleged murderers of the 
Sultan Abdul-Aziz opened at Constantinople 
on June 27th, when Nouri Pasha admitted 
having ordered the assassination by command 
of a commission composed of Midhat, Mah- 
moud and Ruchdi Pashas. Midhat denied the 
existence of such a committee, and maintained 
that the Sultan had committed suicide. The 
trial must have been managed with much 
more rapidity than the Turks are wont to dis- 
play in official matters ; for, on the following 
day, two wrestlers and a sergeant were con- 
victed of the murder, and the accused Pashas 
were pronounced guilty as accessories. A 
day later the Court passed sentence of death 
upon all the accused. The prisoners have 
eight days in which to appeal, and all will do 
so. The trial of Midhat Pasha was marked by 
the greatest unfairness, his conviction having 
evidently been ordered in advance by the 
Sultan. 








THE statistics presented at the International 
Sunday-school Convention, recently held at 
Toronto, show that there are in the world, so 
far as known, 1,551,768 Sunday-school teach- 
ers and 12,919,778 scholars, the United States 
alone having 84,730 schools, 952,283 teachers 
and 7,753,118 scholars. The influence upon 
the world’s history of such a body of fourteen 
millions and a half of men, women and chil- 
dren engaged in the study of sacred truth and 
the work of evangelization can neither be 
computed nor imagined. 


Tuk laying of the corner-stone of a cotton- 
mill at Calais, Maine, recently, was made thie 
occasion of a grand popular demonstration— 
the initiation ot the enterprise being regarded 
as the beginning of a new era in the industries 
of that section. It is said that there is nota 
cotton factory in the United States east of the 
west bank of the Kennebec River, and the 
location of one on the St. Croix, which forms 
our eastern boundary, is certainly an event of 
interest. With abundant water- power and 
cheap labor, and both rail and water com- 
munications, why should not manufacturing 
industries prosper in Eastern Maine as well as 
in Massachusetts ? 


Ir is said that anti-monopoly leagues have 
been established in every Assembly district 
in the State of New York. These leagues look 
to the prevention of corporation extortions, 
and the protection of the rights of the people 
against unwarrantable invasiona by combina- 
tions of capital. The object is a good one ; but 
how long will it be before that object is lost 
sight of in the effort of the managers of the 
movement to turn it tosome personal or parti- 
san account? Every previous attempt of this 
sort to reform the abuses complained of has 
sooner or later run into politics and been 
swamped, and some of the persons who figure 
in the present movement are suspected, per- 
haps not unjustly, of a desire to promote 
their individual or party interests under the 
cloak of seeming concern for those of the 
people. 


Tue Virginia ‘‘straight-out ’ Republicans 
have lost whatever advantage they may have 
gained by anticipating the regular meeting of 
the State Central Committee, and calling a con- 
vention opposed to a coalition with the Read- 
justers. At the meeting of the State Central 
Committee, last week, all the work of the 
‘‘straight-outs”’ was undone, and a call fora 
Liberal Convention, to be held at Lynchburg 
on August 10th, was agreed upon. It is ex- 
pected that a majority of the delegates elected 
to this convention will favor co-operation with 
the Readjusters ; and if this shall prove to be 
the fact, the bulk of the Republican vote will 
no doubt be secured for the Mahone ticket in 
the coming election. What attitude the Ad- 
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ministration will assume as to the controversy 


This will be simply as it | is yet to be seen; if it should stand aloot en 
Spain has not had for many years | tirely, perhaps no real public interest would 


safler detriment. 


Tue Star Route thieves are very anxious to 
get rid of Attorney-General McVeagh, and are 
doing everything in their power to drive him 
out of the Cabinet. Every day or two a fresh 
report is sent to the country that his official 
course is offensive to the President, that he is 
obnoxious to certain of his Cabinet associates, 
and that his resignation, if not tendered, will 
be demanded. In all this chaff of rumor there 
is not a grain of fact. The Attorney-General 
is in entire accord with the President; he has 
the sympathy of the Cabinet in his war upon 
the Star Route plunderers, and he will neither 
resign nor be removed. He will remain just 
where he is, doing his whole duty spite of the 
abuse of Brady’s organs and henchmen, and 


if he does not secure the punishment of the | 


guilty members ot the “ Ring,” the result, we 
may be sure, will be due tv other considera- 
tions than want of fidelity or absence of effi- 
ciency on his part in the management of the 
prosecution. 





THERE are some indications that the Inde- 
pendent or Liberal movement in Georgia may 
become a factor of some importance in the 
politics of the State. The movement ap- 
parently has the sympathy of some influential 
Democrats, among whom are Representatives 
Spear and Alexander H. Stephens, and it is 
said that the former, who was chosen to Con- 
gress with the aid of the Republicans, may 
vote with that party in the election of Speaker 
of the House. However this may be, it is 
plain that the so-called Bourbon element is be- 
coming uneasy at the prospect of a desintegra- 
tion of the party strength. Georgia is, in 
some respects, in advance of any other State, 
not only in intelligent, well-directed enter 
prise, but in the growth and progress of liberal 
ideas ; and an honestly-conducted movement, 
looking to the establishment of a new party 
based on the questions of to-day rather than 
on those of a dead past, could scarcely fail to 
unsettle permanently the existing order of 


things. s 


ANOTHER specimen “Star” route is exposed 
by the New York Times from details gathered 
from the Post Office Department. The route 
was located in Indian Territory, was 724 
miles long, and was totally unnecessary—350 
miles of it being through an uninhabited coun 
try. The letter mail averaged only two letters 
to the round trip, and these could have been 
delivered by other and shorter routes. The 
route was originally let for some $6,300 a 
year, at which rate it would have yielded 
317,406 for the two years and nine months it 
was operated ; but, by increasing the number 
of trips and by decreasing the time allowed, 
Brady secured for the fortunate contractor, 
during the term that his contract was allowed 
to go on, more than a quarter of a million of 
dollars, or. in exact figures, $261,000. That is 
to say, the Government actually paid $15 for 
every dollar which it originally agreed to pay. 
The Postmaster-General has very properly 
discontinued some 350 miles of this remark+ 
able route, and at the same time has reduced 
the pay on the remainder to about $12,000 
per year. 


Ir is to be hoped aa a indictment of Sen- 
ator Sessions for bribery, by the Grand Jury 
at Albany, will result in establishing the pre- 
cise truth as to the charge made by Assem- 
blyman Bradley. If it can be conclusively 
shown that the Senator is guilty of the crime 
with which he is charged, he should be con- 
victed and punished; but if he is innocent, 
the fact should be clearly ascertained, to the 
end that his reputation may not suffer un- 
It is difficult, however, to see how any 
conclusive judgment in the case can be arrived 
at, since it is not pretended that any testimony 
can be produced outside of Bradley's mere 
assertion. Of course, the previous career of 
the accused, as well as of the accuser, will be 
taken into account in the trial, and perhaps 
the conclusion of the jury will be, after all, 
mainly influenced by considerations of cred- 
ibility rather than by the direct statements of 
the principal witness. What the public de- 
sires 1s that the facts shali be elicited, and it 
should be the effort of all parties to reach 
this result. To this end, all political preju- 
dices and resentments must be rigidly ex- 
cluded from the Bench and jury-box—if that, 
indeed, is possible. 


Wuen one hundred dollars will pay the 
expenses of fifty sick children and their 
mothers for a week at a seaside sanitarium, 
it is surprising that. in a wealthy city like this, 
any sick woman or child should be deprived 
of the pleasures ef pure air and the in- 
vigorating breezes of the sea. There are 
several seaside nurseries or sanitariums at 
which the expense of caring for poor and sick 
children is merely nominal, and every year 
hundreds of lives are saved by the timely in- 
tervention of these practical charities. Vastly 
more might be done, however, in this direction 
than has yet been attempted, and our wealthy 
classes could not more fitly signalize their 
sympathy with the sufferings of the poor and 
unfortunate than by contributing to the estab- 
lishment of additional institutions of this class, 
and to the enlargement of the facilities of 
those which already exist. Among the sani- 
tariums now in operation are those at Rock- 
away, Bath and Coney Island—the latter under 
control of the Brooklyn Children’s Society, 
and that at Bath under the auspices of the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York. A nur- 
sery will shortly be opened by the St. John’s 
Guild at Cedar Grove, Long Island, in which 
there will be accommodations for one hundred 
and sixty beds for mothers, and the same 
number of cribs for children. 
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Domestic. 


More than 1,400 new post-offices have been 
established in the past year. 





Tux Republicans of Iowa have nominated Mr. 
B. R. Sherman for Governor 


Secretary Hunt has appointed a board of 
officers to consider plans for an increased navy. 


THE commission of Senator Robertson as Col- 
lector of the Port of New York was signed June 29tb. 


| Te irregularities in the San Francisco Mint 
are to be investigated by ex-Sepator Ramsey for the 
Government 

MINNESOTA promises, this year, a wheat crop of 
45,000,000 busbels—an increase over last year, with a 
reduced acreage 

Tue Secretary of the Interior says he has no 
reason to anticipate any trouble from the Utes in their 
removal to the new reservation. 





Secretary Winpom is so overrun with office 
seekers that he is talking of establishing a system of 
rigid examination to get rid of applicanta 





Dunino the six months ending June 30th, a 
total of 241,498 immigrants landed at Castle Gardep 
against 176,985 for the same period last year. 


Tue congregation of Mayor Kalloch, of San 
Francisco, have asked him not to bea candidate for 
office, and he has answered that he will not run for 
office again. 


Tue United States steamer Alliance sailed from 
St. John, N. F., June 29th, on her Arctic voyage. After 
coaling at Spitzbergen she will commence the search for 
the missing Jeannette. 


A storm in Washington, June 27th, unroofed 
200 buildings, destroyed 1,300 shade trees, demolished 
400 street lamps, aud did other damage—the total being 
estimated at $1,000,000 ’ 


Tue Cabinet has agreed that Railway Auditor 
French must be removed for the offense of having 
written a letter, when on Government business, in the 
| interest of the Central Pacific Railroad. 


Wiru regard to the Indiah Territory troubles, 
the Attorney-General bas rendered an opinion that it is 
the duty of the Interior Department to remove intruders 
from the Choctaw and Chickasaw ljands. 


Presipent Garriep will visit Cly de, Ohio, on 
the 22d of July to be present at the unvailing of the 
MacPherson statue. On the 23d he will attend a re- 
union of his old regiment, the Forty-second Ohio, at 
Galion. 


Tue Grand Jury at Albany have indicted A. D. 
Barber, Edward R. Phelps and Charies A. Edwards for 
alleged attempts to bribe Members of the Legislature. 
All have pleaded not guilty, and given bail to appear 
for trial in September. 


Tue Agricultural Department estimates the 
annual yield of wine in the Caited States at 23,453,827 
gallons, valued at $13,426,174.87. The acreage devoted 
to grape culture is 181,583. California produces two- 
thirds of the wine of the country. 


Tue United States Minister to Peru has been 
instructed to recognize the Provisional Government. 
The Peruvian Congress met on June 7th, and the Cal- 
deron Government is in full operation. A Chilian en- 
voy has arrived io Lima to adjust a permanent peace. 


Tue explosion of a powder-house in Tuscan, 
Arizona, on the 28th ultimo, caused wide devastation. 
All the windows in the City were broken, doors were 
burst in, and crockery stocks demolished. The County 
Hospital was ruined, but none of the patiernts were 
injured. 


For the last three years the aggregate amount 
appropriated for pensions is $166,159,507, an average 
of about $55,500,000 per annum. Under the Arrearages 
Act, it is probable that the pension charge will for a time 
exceed that for interest on the public debt, which hs 
year is about $85,000,000. 


Arter a protracted litigation, Judge Barnett, 
last week, gave a decision in the New York Supreme 
Court decreeing the sale of the Madame Jumel property, 
the possession of which has been contested by her heirs 
since 1865. The property consists of 1,400 lots in dit- 
ferent parts of New York City. 


Governor Cornett has vetoed the Bill passed 
by the New York Legislature prohibiting the use of evi- 
dence of spies and informers, on the ground that it is 
opposed to the long acquiesced in principle of allowing 
courts of justice to bear all kinds of competent evi- 
dence so that the courts may judge of its sufficiency. 


Tue Senatorial struggle at Albany continued 
last week without change until Friday, when Platt was 
withdrawn, and his vote was given to Richard Crowley, 
a ‘‘Stalwart.”” Mr. Depew’s vote reached 61, while that 
of Mr. Wheeler fell off to 38. Mr. Conkling’s vote de- 
clined to 28. A conference of the belligerents is talked of. 


Ir is said to be the intention of Mr. James to 
put bis civil-service ideas in practice in the Post-Office 
Department by placing the bureau work in charge of 
young men. He believes with many business men that, 
for the supervision of subordinate work, young men are 
more serviceable than any others. Other and lighter 
work will be given to those who have been long in the 
service, 


Foreign. 


Tux International Monetary Conference re- 
assembled in Paris, June 30th. 


Recent anti-foreign demonstrations at Pekin, 
China, led to official proclamations forbidding hostility 
to foreigners. 


TutRTEEN hundred sheep, with their shepherds, 
have been overwhelmed by an avalanche in the Canton 
of Grisons, Switzerland. 


Arrests under the Socialist law are being made 
at Dresden and Leipsic. Two deputies have been arrested 
and others are said to have escaped to America 


Herr Most, editor of the London Fretheit, has 
been sentenced to sixteen months’ imprisonment for the 
articles ‘‘ inciting to murder’’ the present Czar. 


Tue Land League leaders advise the Irish elec- 
tors to organize for defeat of Liberal members of 
Parliament who bavé@ secured election through their 
votes. 


A pecrgs has been issued in St. Petersburg 
ordering thatal! executions shall hereafter be carried out 
privately, amd that the coudemned be conveyed to the 
place of execution in covered wagons. 


Ture have been serious disturbances in Prague, 
Bohemia, growing out of demonstrations by the Czechs 
against the German students. Several persons were 
badly injured. The journal# of Prague are so anti Ger- 
man in tone that all have been seized. The University 
of Prague has been closed, 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated Foreign Press,.— See Pace 33! 
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ENGLAND.— PROCESSION OF LOCOMOTIVES ON THE STEPHENSON CENTENARY. RUSSIA.—~ THE ARSENAL AT KIEV DURING THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
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TRELAND,— A SHERIFF’S SALE OF CATTLE TO PAY RENT. GERMANY.—A HAIR-DRESSING COMPETITION IN BERLIN, 
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RHODE ISLAND.— REVIEW AND DRILL OF U. 8S. MARINES AND APPRENTICE BOYS AT NEWPORT, JUNE 23D.— FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 331. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.-—THE CAMPBELLITE CHURCH, ON VERMONT 


AVENUE, AT WHICH THE PRESIDENTIAL FAMILY WORSHIP.— FROM PHOTOS BY J. F. JARVIS.—SEE PAGE 331, 
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WHAT SHOULD SHE HAVE 


DONE: 


T was upon a lovely night in August of last 
year that all the upper-tendom of Newport 
were gathered to the cottage-warming 

given by Mrs. Van Valen, widow of the Richard 
Van Valen who did “ that sharp little stroke 
of business in the Street’? on Black Friday. 
The called cottage was a palatial Queen 
Anne mansion, standing in a miniature wood, 
which screened it from the vulgar gaze of the 
frequenters of the Ocean Drive; 
borders worthy of the looms of Lyons, tringed 
velvet swards even as billiard-tables, while 
iridescent beds of table-plants were the glory 


80 


ot a Scotch gardener, and the envy even of the | 


Belmonts and Astors. 

The cottage-warming was paying a double 
debt, for Miss Van Valen was a débutante, hav- 
ing just returned from Europe, where she had 
been “crammed ” by learned professors until 
she was educated to the very tips of her pink, 
almond-shaped finger-nails. Five hundred 
people had been bidden to come and behold 
her in all the radiant glories of a toilet by M. 
Worth, and five hundred people responded to 
the summons—five hundred of the créme de la 
créme of the inner circle of society. 

With that fashionable and animated crowd 
this tale has but little to do, since it deals with 
but four individuals of the half thousand— 
Annie and Mamie Irwin, and George Fearling 
and Harry Wentmore. The two girls are 
sisters. Annie is dark, Mamie is fair; both 
are pretty and piquant. George Fearling is 
a superb specimen of muscular Christianity— 
he is a clergyman. 

Harry Wentmore is a gentleman of leisure, 
who yachts in American waters in Summer, 
and repairs to Pau in Winter for the hunting. 
He has had his way in all things since a great 
big silver spoon was thrust into his mouth at 
his birth, and his motto is Sic volo, sie jubeo— 
* What I will, shall be done.” 

The young clergyman had met Mamie Irwin, 
and had come tace to face with his fate With 
ample means, and of a tamily that could trace 
back to within a boat’s length of the May- 
flower, he made “quick running” with his 
wooing, and almost ere Mamie realized the 
fact, she was engaged to him. with the tull as- 
sent and —_— of the relatives on all sides. 

Harry Wentmore had dancetl with her ata 
hop at the Ocean House, met her at a lawn- 
tennis pasty next day— the circle at Newport 
is very circumscribed—at a polo match upon 
the day following, at an afternoon tea, at a 
cottage hop, and found that her Irish gray 
eyes and soft winsome ways proved a witchery 
for him and wove a spell such as no effort on 
his part could possibly shiver. Going with 
the stream is much easier than pulling against 
ig,and with the current Mr. Wentmore allowed 
his boat to drift. What cared he that Miss 
Irwin was engaged to another man? The 
fact only lent an additional piquancy of flavor 
to the bonne bouche. 

“ At last you are here,” said Wentmore, 
coming to meet Mamie. “ I had begun to think 
you were not coming, and was meditating 
going away myself. | am glad I was not so 
hasty.” 

He had got into the habit of speaking to her 
in this tone; but no one outside her own 
home party had ever so addressed Mamie 
Irwin before, and her cheeks flamed up in 
answer to it. She looked round in half-appre- 
hension lest Annie might have heard, and an- 
swered him reprovingly. 

“We are not very late, I think; and, Mr. 
Wentmore, you ought not to talk in that way. 
What difference could our coming make in 
your staying or going?” 

“ Just the difference that you know it would. 
If you had not come I should certainly have 
gone. What do you suppose I came to this 
ball for ?”’ 

Mamie looked up at him, blushing still. 

“To dance, 1 i orl she said, trying to 
speak as gravely as before, but smiling a little 
in spite of herself. “Is not that what one 
generally comes to a ball for?” And he smiled 
too, a smile which made her rosier than ever. 

“ Quite right. To dance with you. Certainly 
not with any one else. And now you will give 
me this waltz? Let me see your card.” 

He took it from her as he spoke, slipping it 
off her delicate little wrist with a touch too 
quick and light to be prevented ; and, indeed, 
Mamie made no effort to do so. She was 
beginning to feel that it was all wrong some- 
how ; that she had no ght to allow: Wentmore 
to speak to her in this manner and to possess 
himself of her property, writing his name at 
various places on it as coolly as if both it and 
she were his own to do with as he pleased. 
She felt, too, that George Fearling would be 
displeased if he knew it; but she made no 
effort to assert herself, notwithstanding ; or if 
she did, one look from Wentmore’s eyes was 
sufficient to melt it all away. She had only 
met him half a dozen times in all, arid yet the 
strange influence which he had over her 
made her feel, in his presence, as though she 
had no will of her own to assert, and must 
needs do as he wished, whatever that wish 
might lead to. Ht was like a kind of dream, a 
foolish, dangerous dream—but, ah, such a 
pleasant one ; and, after all, the awakening 
would come soon and she would never see 
him again. 

George would have all the rest of her life, 
and, besides, she was not robbing him of any- 
thing now. She was not doing anything wrong. 
He had liked to dance with her himself in his 
ante-clerical days, and how could she prevent 
other people from doing so now? She had not 
altered since then. Nevertheless,down in her 
heart she knew that it was not right. 

“iow grave you are looking to-night,” 
said Wentmore, as he came up to her, later in 
the evening, to claim one of the dances he had 


marked as His own. ‘“ What were you think- 
ing of just now? That you would rather 
have danced this with Mr. Fearling, and that 


ribbon- | 
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1 I have forestalled him? But that was his 
fault. Do you think I weuld let any man 
forestall me ina thing I cared for? Besides, 


lam only here for such a little while. You 
| need not grudge it me.”’ 
Such a little while! Why did Mamie’s 


heart sink so absurdly at the words, when 
they were but the echo of her own thoughts a 
few moments back. Yet she tried to answer 
gayly. 

“] don’t grudge it you; and Mr. Fearling 
did not want this. He does not dance round 
dances since he has been a clergyman. When 
I keep one for him, as I do sometimes, we talk 
it out—we don’t dance; but he is much too 
unselfish to prevent my doing so with other 
people.’ 

“He is a saint,’ said Wentmore, with a 
sneer, which he could not repress, “ I am not ; 


blush so ; you are quite bewitching enough as 
it is, and I know how ridiculous the suppo- 
sition sounds—but if you were engaged to me, I 
would not let any other living man dance with 
| you; and no church or clergy, or anything 
| else, should prevent me from doing so myselt. 
I admire the greater coolness of Mr. Fearling’s 
blood intensely ; but I am not a humbug, you 
j}see. In his place I could no more emulate 
| him than fly.” 

* But, indeed, he is quite right,” said Mamie, 
earnestly. She was feeling, more than ever, 
| that this was all wrong, and it was a comfort 
to her to be able to stand up tor George. ‘It 
it not that he thinks there would be any harm 
in his dancing ; but his parishioners would be 
scandalized by it, and he is so much too broad 
for them in other things, that he does not 
mind giving up a trifle like this which only 
affeets his own pleasure. Yes, I think he is 
better than you,”’ and she looked up, trying to 
speak playfully, “ tor 1 assure you he used to 
be very fond of waltzing ; and, as he knows I 
am, too, he would never be unkind enough to 
prevent me doing it, just because I belonged 
to him.” 

“And I would,” said Wentmore, in a low 
voice. He had put his arm round her waist, 
and was whirling her round the room in those 
long, smooth circles which made dancing with 
him so easy, and whose gliding, swaying mo- 
tion never interfered with speech as other 
men’s dancing did. His head was bent over 
hers, too, so that she could hear his murmured 
words quite distinctly, though the music 
sweeping round them like a song-wind ren- 
dered them inaudible to every one else. 

* Do you think if a woman belonged to me— 
a woman I loved as I should love her—that I 
could bear to see her in another man’s arms? 
Not that I would be‘ unkind,’ as you call it. 
I would not prevent her from dancing with 
the whole world if she wished to do so. but I 
don’t know—I fancy somehow ’’—his eyes 
resting on the fair, flushed face as it almost 
touched his shoulder—“ that she would not 
wish it. What do you think, Miss Irwin?” 

They had paused a moment to gather breath, 
and she was standing, leaning on his arm, in 
the embrasure of a window. The pathetic 
music of the ‘Sweethearts’ Waltz” still swelled 
over every sound, and the dancers whirled 
past them like a cloud of snowflakes in a 
fairy pantomime, white and rose and gold- 
colored. Mamie felt a swift, keen pain at her 
heart. Did he think her wrong to dance then? 
There were actual tears in her eyes, though 
she did not know it, as she looked up and 
asked him: 

‘* Are you engaged, Mr. Wentmore ?” 

“For what?’ 

“Tobe married. You talk as if you were; 
and—but perhaps I[ ought not to ask you.” 

“ There is nothing you ought not to ask, or 
that | would not answer; yet I should have 
thought you knew the reply to that, No, 1 am 
not engaged to be married, Miss Irwin. What 
made you think so? ’ 

“ You talked as if—as if there were some one 
for whonr you cared very much and who 
cared for you.” 

“There is some one for whom I care very 
much, more than I have ever cared for any 
one before—more than I care for anything on 
this earth or beyond it; but she does not care 
for me. I am nothing to her, less than nothing. 
It it were not so——” 

He broke off abruptly, leaving the sentence 
unfinished ; but there was something so bitter 
and hopeless in his tone that it made that new 
unaccountable pain at Mamie’s heart keener 
than before, and her sweet eyes were full of 
involuntary sympathy as they met his. 

“Mr. Wentmore, I am so sorry. I wish I had 
not asked you,” she said, gently. “I think she 
ought to care for you ; but—but if she did——.”’ 
the uneasy feeling of a few moments back re- 
turning to her and making her hesitate. 

“ Yes, if she did!” he put in, laying his hand 
for a second on the one which rested on his 
arm as if to encourage her to go on. 

“Should you think less of her if she liked to 
dance with other people?” 

“No, decidedly.” 

“ But—— ” 

“ Well, I know what you mean, Miss Irwin; 
you may laugh at me if you please, you who 
have just made me own that I love a woman 
who cares nothing for me, and to whom I am 
no more than a passing acquaintance; but 
that is simply my luck in life, the luck I have 
been cursed with ever since I was bom. Still, if 
it were different, if this woman,” again touch- 
ing the little hand with the momentary caress 
of a finger-tip, “ loved me, could love me at all, 
l would try to make her do it so well that she 
could not bear to dance with any one else ex- 
cept me—so well that by her own free will I 
ome hold*her in all things as mine and mine 
only.” 

Mamie’s gave had grown dreamy. This was 
love, then. She had never understood it be- 
fore ; yet it did not seem unreasonable to her 
—from him. Only—the unsatisfied doubt still 
tormenting her—if he felt so, what must he 
think of her love and her? IJnvoluntarily her 
face paled and saddened and her lips quivered. 





| and if you were engaged to me—you needn’t | 
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“Then do you think——-” She paused 
timidly to steady her voice, and the sentence 
altered itself. “If you think so, | ought not 
to dance with you ; I ought not to dance with 
any one,” 

Harry Wentmore looked down at her—a 
switt, searching glance as if to see whether 


she spoke in sarcasm; but the innocent 
trouble in her face answered him without 
words. She went on more quickly, though 


still very timidly : 

“Indeed, I think if you feel so, you should 
not have asked me. I never thought of it in 
that way ; and George—Mr. Fearling does not. 
Iam sure he does not. He likes to see me 


dance—he has often said so. He does not feel 
as you do.” 
“You are right; he does not feel as | do, 


and he could not if he tried,” said Harry, bit- 
terly. “But why do you talk as if | were 
blaming you? I am not Mr. Fearling. The 
woman who loved me would do and like what 
| liked through the very power of her love. 
How can you do better than as he likes? And 
as to not asking you to dance, if asking could 
keep you from dancing with any one else, and 


make you dance with me as often as | 
wished——”’ Some one pressed up against 
them, and he broke off abruptly and was 


silent; but there was something in the tight- 
ening of his arm, as he put it round her and 
whirled her away again, which finished his 
sentence without any words. 

They did not stop to speak again till the 
cessation of the music brought the dance toa 
close ; but one or two people noted the rapt, 
excited face of the handsome young man, and 
the almost painful flush on Mamie’s usually 
peari-like cheek; noted, too, the way 
which, when the waltz was over, he kept her 
on his arm; not speaking to her even then, 
but with an air as though he were guarding 
her from every one else. Annie, who had 
been dancing with Fred, heard a jesting word 
of comment on the pair, and turned first pale 
and then scarlet with wounded pride and 
anger. She was restless till she could see her 
sister for herself, and when she did so there 
was something in the dreamy, far-away hap- 
piness on Mamie’s face, which made her sister 
uneasy without knowing why. 

Annie got near her as soon as she could, 
and whispered : 

“Are you tired, dear? 
were.” 


“1? 


You look as if you 
Oh, no!” said Mamie, smiling, though 
in the same dreamy way, and Wentmore’s 
brow slightly darkened. 

He could not bear Annie, and seemed to 
guess her motive in seeking her sister. That 
tall, slight figure, like a young palm-tree be- 
side a birch, had an air of protection which 
irritated him; and he met the pure, grave 
youthfulness of her face with an almost angry 
look. 

“ If you feel the heat, Miss Irwin, come into 
the hall; it is cooler there,’ he said, address- 
ing Mamie ; and just then another dance tune 
struck up, and a friend came to claim Annie 
as his partner. 

She still lingered for a moment, however. 

“If you are not engaged for this dance, 
Mamie, do you mind going to speak to Mrs. 
Jones. She is just over there and has a mes- 
sage for you. The Haverlys saw her several 
times in London.” 

Harry looked down into Mamie’s fair flushed 
face. 

“Are you engaged for this dance?” he 
asked, gently, as Annie was borne off. “I sup- 
pose I may not ask you for it. Mrs. Grundy’s 
principles would be shocked at your dancing 
twice running with the same man; but are 
you engaged to any one else ?”’ 

The flush mounted higher in Mamie’s cheek. 
She was engaged, and a moment back if any 
one had asked her the question, she would 
have said so without hesitation, and would 
have felt astonished and a little indignant if 
her expected cavalier had not made his ap- 
pearance promptly. Now, however, some- 
thing in Wentmore’s tone, quiet as it was— 
some inflection, so slight that no ear could 
have caught it if the heart had not been 
attuned to the same key—made her long most 
unreasonably to answer in the negative. She 
did not ask herself whence the impulse came 
or what it implied. She only felt somehow as 
though she never wished to dance with any 
one again: and she almost hated the eager, 
red-faced little man who was even then trying 
to make his way to her in the crowd. The re- 
luctance in her eyes as she lifted them to 
Wentmore’s was plain enough to him. He felt 
his pulses beating faster as she answered : 

“Yes, to Major Hancock. He asked me 
when I met him in the hall, and I could not re- 
fuse. I wish se 

“Do you mean you wish you had not done 
so—that you would rather not dance it?” 

The interruption came almost in a whisper, 
but there was no mistaking the earnestness of 
it. Mamie was still looking into his eyes, and 
again hers spoke for her before her lips. 

“ Are you sure ?”’ 

“Yes, quite.’’ This time she said it quickly, 
for Major Hancock was coming near, though 
as yet he had not seen her. ‘“I—Annie was 
right—I am tired, after all. I would rather 
rest.”’ 

“Then most decidedly you shall. Stay; come 
out here trom the crush ; the air will refresh 
you, and you can’t be so easily followed and 
persecuted.” 

They were standing close to an open win- 
dow, and, as he spoke, he stepped across the 
threshold, drawing her with him, and led her 
on to the terrace without. The moonlight was 
lying white on it, and touching the rounded 
tops of the trees and the river flowing at the 
bottom of the garden, as with molten silver. 
The warm air was faint with the scent of 
flowers and of new-mown hay from the mea- 
dows at the back of the house. A big moth 
flew by, brushing the soft silence of its wings 
against Mamie’s cheek, and making her shrink 
a little closer to her companion ; and the first 
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notes of the dance floated out through the long 
row of open windows.and hushed the murmur 
of the tongues within. 

Wentmore caught up a little shawl which 
was lying on one of the chairs scattered about 
over the terrace, and threw it over Mamie’s 
shoulders 

‘If you stand there, Major Hancock will spy 
you out in another minute and pursue you,”’ 
he said, playfully. ‘‘Come down into the 
garden ; it will be cooler there, as 1 see two 
or three other people have had the sense to 
find out already. What a perfect night it is, 
and how pretty that girl’s white figure looks 
through the trees.’ He spoke gayly so as to 
silence any scruples she might have, and it 
had the desired effect. She hesitated for a 
second, but the air felt so sweet and fresh 
after the crowded rooms; and, besides, if 
other people had already wandered out into 
the garden, what harm could there be in her 
doing the same? 

“Only we must not stay long,’ she said ; 
and Harry took the implied consent, and let 
the proviso pass by. 

The pleasures of life were the matters most 
important to him. Their conditions he gener- 
ally put on one side. He had never felt better 
satisfied than now, and in the fullness of his 
content began to talk to her of other things, 
of Summer ramblings in Greece and happy 
days beside the blue waves of the Adriatic 
Sea, chaining her attention with jest and anec- 
dote and reminiscence, while he deftly led her 
from one winding flower-fringed walk to an- 
other till they had lett the house and the 
other wandering couples far behind ; and only 
a few stray notes of the music came now and 
then like a melodious tremble on the breeze to 
them, and filled up the breaks in the song of a 
nightingale hidden in the thick-leated boughs 
overhead. Mamie stopped suddenly, and looked 
back. 

“Ought we not to turn?’ she said, rather 
timidly, and making a motion as though to 
draw her hand from his arm ; but Wentmore 
would not let it go. 

‘*We are close to the water,” he answered. 
“ Let us go on and havea look at it. It would 
be a shame to turn back without doing so. 
See there, through the boughs, the gleaming 
of the moonbeams onrit, and whoever dreamt 
of anything sweeter than the scent of those 
limes °”’ 

Not Mamie, at any rate. It seemed to her 
as if all Nature were steeped in sweetness at 
that moment—such a sweetness as she might 
have felt in dreams before, but never when 
awake, and she dreaded awakening from it 
now. They were at the entrance of an 
avenue of lime-trees in full flower ; the emer- 
ald foliage pierced here and there by a silver 
rain of moonlight, forming a closely-woven 
arch overhead, and girdling the knotted roots 
with a living wreath of verdure, sprinkled 
here and there with argent fire. She let him 
lead her along it till they came to a bend in 
the path, where the trees on one side made a 
break so as to allow for a low, stone parapet 
overlooking the depths of the river below. 

On the opposite side of it the banks were 
steep and sharp and wooded densely to the 
summit, purple-black against a sapphire sky. 
The water beneath them looked of an ebon 
blackness, too—deep, transparent and mys- 
terious, with far away in the most shadowy 
corner one white swan floating in the darkness 
like a spirit-bird. To the right, however, the 
river took a sudden curve, and from a break 
in the overhanging woods above, the climbing 
moon shed down on it a flood of crystal light, 
pure and white and glittering as a shower of 
diamonds. They two, standing there in the soft 
and fragrant shadow, looked out upon it, not 
speaking nor moving, both too content with the 
utter beauty of things to care for more than 
the mere enjoyment of them. One of Mamie’s 
hands still rested on Wentmore’s arm; the 
other, white and slender as a snowflake, she 
had laid on the worn gray stones of the para- 
pet. Her fair small head, the waving locks 
closely bound with a thick wreath of honey- 
suckle, was bent rather forward, gazing down 
thes tream. The shawl had partly fallen from 
her, leaving one shoulder, round and fair as 
any carven pearl, bare in the mystic shimmery 
halflight. She had another great bunch of 
honeysuckle in her bosom rE out a 
sweet and subtle perfume, and the soft folds 
of her saffron-tinted gown were fastened at 
her waist by aslender golden girdie. Went- 
more could not take his eyes off her. She was 
so near him that his shoulder almost touched 
hers ; and he half-wondered that she did not 
feel the fierce beating of his heart against the 
little hand which rested so trustingly on his 
arm; that she did not start when gently, 
gently he crossed his other above itso that his 
right hand covered and closed upon hers, 
though with a touch so cautious that’it would 
scarce have scared a butterfly. 

‘*Mamie,” he said. 

She did start now. He had scarcely spoken 
above a whisper, but he felt the quick flutter 
at her pulse as she drew herself suddenly 
erect with the air of one wakened from some 
happy dream, and looked up at him with a 
quick, half-frightened glance, conscious that 
something had been said, though what she did 
not know. 

“ Ought we not to go back?” she said, flut- 
teringly. ‘1 was forgetting—it is so lovely 
here. But is it not late? Mr. Wentmore, we 
must go !” 

“Not just yet.” He spoke in the same 
tone, the pressure of his hand strengthening on 
hers as she tried to draw herself away. “ Why 
should we? Are you ina hurry to return to 
that stifling, crowded room? Surely it is 
sweeter here, unless——” and then as she did 
not answer, his voice altered suddenly, and he 
dropped her hand, moving away from her as 
he added, in a sharp, raised key : “ Sweeter for 
me, perhaps you'll say, however. Ay, you’re 
right, too ; sweet and selfish both. I had for- 
gotten your partners, who are probably be- 
coming frantic for you by this time, and your 
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own natural impatience to return to them. 


How disgusted you must have been feeling at | !!* 


my obtuseness 


“Indeed, no!” she said, looking up at him | 


vith a world of guileless pleading in her sweet 
lue gray eyes. she was overwrought, the 
fierce change in his voice and manner had 
frightened her, and her lip quivered like a 
scolded child. “I was not thinking of them. 
1 would far rather be here if they were 
all——”’ 

“ What is ‘all,’ then? Is it your lover you 
are thinking of? Surely, he is not so jealous 
that he cannot spare you jor half an hour 
when he can have you every other day, and 
all day if he pleases. 
as he saw a conscious flush rise and mantle in 
her cheeks. “I will take you back to him 
this minute if you wish it. Do you? Tell me?” 

He had taken her hand again as he asked 
it, and was looking in her face. The climbing 


moon, mounting higher and higher above the | 


trees, sent down broken reflects of light 
through the fragrant lime-boughs upon her 
saffron gown, the rounded curves of waist 
und limb, the shy, reluctant trouble in her 
sweet, young face. 

‘He does not want me. Ile is never jeal- 
ous. Do not talk about him so, please.” 

“Forget him, then, for just five minutes 
more, und give those minutes to me. Only 
five minutes! It is not much out of your 
life ; not too much two ask, is it?” 

“Five minutes? No.” 

“Five minutes, then ;” and as he spoke he 
let her go, and they stood side by side again, 
silent as before, his eyes on her ; hers, full of 
a strange dawning fear and trouble, wander- 
ing vaguely over the dark woods and moonlit 
stream. She was conscious that his gaze was 
on her now—conscious that, let her return 
when she might, it could never be to the old 
life, the old, tranquil feelings. All of a sud- 
den a river broader than that beneath her 
seemed to have opened between her and them, 
and from across it the faces of her mother 
and Annie gazed at her with pale, reproachful 
horror. She felt as if she were on the edge of 
a precipice, as if a breath would send her 
headlong down it. Not two minutes of the 
five had passed, when she turned and faced 
Wentmore, flushing and trembling from head 
to foot. 

“ Please let me go now. 
indeed, I must.”’ 

The climbing moon, mounting higher and 
higher above the trees, let one long shaft fall 
like a sword athwart the distressed quiver on 
her brow, the liquid pitiful eyes ; the honey- 
suckles on her breast rising and falling with 
the rapid beating of her heart ; the roses dying 
out ot her cheeks and lips as she spoke. He 
had been going to remonstrate, but the sight of 
her agitation checked him. 

“ You are cold,’ he said, quickly. “ Whata 

brute 1 was not to see it sooner, and the dews 
falling on this little head all the time. Good 
heaven, if I have made you illshall I ever for- 
give myself?” 
»:He caught up the light, knitted shawl she 
wore as he spoke and wrapped it closely round 
her head and neck. His fingers touched her 
hair softly, and lingered for one moment upon 
her dainty chin as he knotted the fleecy folds 
beneath it with anxious care. Only a touch, 
but enough to send the rich blood mantling 
into her face again anda sudden light into her 
eyes such as had never shone there before— 
enough to make him cast the last remnants of 
honesty and prudence to the winds. 

**My love!’ he murmured, passionately— 
“my love that might have been; my only love 
now and always, Mamie!’’ And then he bent 
his face quickly upon hers and kissed her 

There was a man’s step upon the gravel, a 
man’s shadow long and black upon the moonlit 
path. Wentmore had barely time to loose the 
girl and steady her trembling fingers upon his 
arm, before some one came round the bend of 
the path, some one before whom Mamie shrank 
unmistakably and pitifully—George Fearling. 

Wentmore was no coward, but if he had 
been, that girlish confession of fear—appealing 
to, not from him—would have made him brave. 
He drew her hand closer in his arm again, and 
faced her lover with a cool stare. 

What should she have done under the cir- 
cumstances ? 


I must go back— 


REVIEW or MARINES Aanp APPRENTICE 
BOYS, AT NEWPORT, R. I. 


BRIGADE landing and review of the marines 
and apprentice boys from the United States 
training fleet at anchor off Newport, R. I., took 
place on June 23d, in the presence of a vast assem- 
bly of cottagers and visitors. The harbor in front 
of the buildings on Coasters’ Harbor Island was 
dotted with various steam and sailing vesseis, to- 
gether with a large number of rowboats. These, 
together with the boats loaded with marines and ap- 
prentice boys from the ships, made an unusual 
and a pleasing spectacle. Elegantly attired ladies, 
army and naval officials in uniform, muncipal and 
State officials, occupied seats under the trees in 
front of the parade-ground and upon the piazza of 
the main building. 

His Excellency Governor Littlefield and staff, ac- 
companied by United States Senators Anthony and 
Burnside and Congressman Aldrich, and Adjutant 
General Burney, of the Khode Island militia, drove 
up before the review, and were met by a guard of 
honor under command of Lieutenant Harrington. 
A salute of seventeen guns was immediately fired 
from the Constitution, in honor of the Governor of 
the State, 

The line included four companies of marines 
made up from all the ships, under command of 
First Lieutenant Frank D. Webster. In addition to 
these, each of the four ships—the / ow/atan not being 
a training vessel—sent four battalions of four com- 
panies each, the brigade being commanded by 
Lieutenant J. C. Soley. The marines did not pass 
in review until after the biU® jackets had been 
diamissed. Captain Luce and his personal staff, 
together with a large number of guests, were 
at the reviewing post. Adjutant Davis kindly 
tendered the use of the First United States 
Artillery Band from Fort Adams for the review, 
the ship’s band being engaged as stated above. 
The brigade was made up and formed tin line 
of masses for review, and as it stood beneath the 
scorching rays of the sun it-presented a very fine 


Forgive me, though.” | 
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appearance, the carbines of the men glistening 

@s0 many diamonds. Governor Littlefield then 
reviewed the line, after which the companies 
changed direction by left fank, which brought the 








whole brigade to face to the right. This over, they 
formed column in passing the reviewing officer, 
and immediately came to “right shoulder.” The 
rigade then formed in line and went through the 
firings, the battalions firing alternately, with re- 


markable regularity and precision. Firing by com- 
panies was then ordered, which, t© say the least, 
was more effective than firing by battalions, The 
com panties next formed in columns of masses and 
afterwards in columns of fours. The marines went 
through with the regular infantry batiallon re- 
view. This finished the first event of the kind that 
has taken place in this section of the country, and 
it is no exaggeration to state that it has never been 
equaled in the country. Captain Luce was heartily 
congratulated upon the success which attended the 
carrying out of his programme 


| THE CHURCH ATTENDED 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


BY 








\ ’E give on page: exterior and interior views 
of the Campbellite Church in Washington, 
| D. C., at which President Garfield is an attendant, 


| being acommunicant of that denomination. The 
church edifice is located on Vermont Avenue, be- 
tween N and O Streets, northwest, and is a plain 
and unpretending frame structure. The church 
lot has a frontage of eighty feet, and the building, 
which is about forty by sixty feet, with a gallery at 
the east end, occupies the centre of the lot. The 
church will seat about four hundred persons. The 
congregation has it in contemplation to erect a more 
| commodious edifice, and hopes to raise $50,000 for 
that purpose among members of the Campbellite 
| denomination in the West and elsewhere. The 
present pastor of the church, Rev. F. D. Power, is 
| about thirty years of age, a thoroughly educated 
| Clergyman, and was a professor in Bethany College, 
Bethany, West Virginia, when called to the pastor- 
ate. He is able, eloquent and brilliant—one of the 
first pulpit orators at the capital. He is greatly be- 
loved by his people. He has occupied his present 
position since 1875, and under his ministrations the 
| membership of the church has steadily increased, 
|} until now it numbers about three hundred and 
fifty. It has a Sunday-school numbering three 
hundred scholars and teachers. 








The Ancient hes.dents of Mexico. 
THERE is evidence sufficient to beliove that a 
people such as the Toltecs existed; that they buils 
cities and mounds, and, for want of a better name, 
we may designate them as Toltecs. It is believed, 


Toltec civilization in Mexico, adapted themse!ves to 
it, and, notwithstanding their constant w. had 
made considerable progress in the arts, previous to 


their conquests into far-away lands, and made use 
of whatever material was in the country they loca- 
ted; but let it bg noted that wherever they went, 
they adhered toth® custom that distinguished them 
from all others, and that was in the building of 
mounds for the burial of their dead, and for tem- 
ple sites. The Aztecs, being a degenerate branch 
of the same great family, finding the deserted 
pyramids and éeocallis in the valley of Mexico (left by 
the Toltecs), with perhaps some of their best works 
| of art, adopted them as their own, and made use 
| of them in their forms of worship, and in the sacri- 
| ficial customs peculiar to themselves. in no other 
| Way can we account for the wide dissimilarity of 
| works of art found in close proximity. For instance, 
|} in the plaza of Mexico there were found such 
elaborate works of art as the oalendar and sun 
stone in close connection with the rudest specimens 
of filnt implements; the highly-polished obsidion 
mirrors and the flakes of chert and jasper, with 
celts, common to all of the ancient tribes of the 
continent, 
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The Electric Light in London. 

THE electric light in London is undergoing a 
thorough test. From the southern side of Black- 
friars Bridge to the eastern end of Cheapside the 
thoroughfare is brilliantly lighted by thirty-two 
electric lamps, each replacing five gas lamps. From 
London Bridge to the Mansion House thirty-two 
electric lamps are to be substituted for 138 gas 
lamps. The Jablochkoff system, when first Mtro 
duced, cost at least four times as much as gas. 
The Brush light, after deducting the cost of pro- 
viding and fixing the electric machinery and lamps 
and removing them at the expiration of the experi- 
ment, will cost,as nearly as possible, the same 
amount as has hitherto been paid for gas. The 
Siemens light, from London Bridge to the Mansion 
House, after making a similar deduction, shows a 
saving for the year over which the light is to be 
maintained of £600 as compared with gas; whilst 
the Lonten Company’s system remains to be tried. 
Gas shareholders are, therefore, not unnaturally 
becoming again alarmed at the prospect before 
them. 





The Trade and Manufactures of Pittsburg. 


THE magnitude of the trade of Pittsburg is fairly 
Indicated by the following figures, which embrace 
one week’s operation: Fifty iron and steel rolling 
milis, containing over 1,000 puddling furnaces, 
turned out over 7,500 tons; thirteen crucible and 
seven open-earth steel works produced 1,000 tons; 
thirteen blast furnaces (two more building) pro- 
duced 8,000 tons of pig; two Bessemer steel works 
produced 4,000 tons. One of these—the Edgar 
Thompson—turns out a finished rail every minute. 
Shipments by rail, 7,000,000 tons and 1,500,000 bush- 
els grain. The 6,600 ovens produced 10,000 tons of 
coke; tableware, lamps, etc., 1,100 tons; lamp- 
chimneys and reflectors, 1,000,00); window-glass, 
21.000 boxes of fifty feet each. Sales and re-sales of 
petroleum, 7,000,000 barrels. Transfer of cattle at 
the East Liberty Stock-yards: Beeves, 7,000; hogs, 
13,750; sheep, 17,000. 


Transplanting Human Bone. 


A REMARKABLE surgical operation is reported 
from Europe. It had never before been attempted, 
and was described to the Royal Society in London by 
Dr. MacEwen. The patient, a child of three years, 
was afflicted with necrosis of the humerus, which, 
being translated out of the surgeons’ argot, means 
a sort of gangrene or death of the long bone 
between the elbow and shoulder. When the disease 
had run its course two-thirds of the shaft was want- 
ing, and nature had made no attempt to supply the 
deficiency. The object almed at was nothing less 
than the transplantation of bone. Any doctor up to 
the times will readily undertake to transplant, or 
“ graft,”’ skin to heal large wounds, and in one case 
a whole scalp has been supplied. And 80, too, not 
a few surgeons pour blood from vein to vein be- 
tween man and man, or between man and beast, 
almost as readily as from pitcher to pitcher But 
to transplant bone—a tooth or two being excepted _ 
has been deemed as impossible as-to Insert brains 


into an empty or an addled pate. In this case, 
transplantations of bone were made on three 
xecasions, the pleces being taken from other- pa 





ilents who were subjected to-operations desi gued to 


the conquest. The Toltecs, like the Romans, pushed | 


straighten their legs. These fragments of shinbone 
were divided into many smal! pieces and inserted 
into furrows in the child’s arm. They speedily 
united with each other, and with the natural sock 
ets, ultimately forminga solid rod only half an inch 
shorter than the humerus on the other side, and 
“transforming a useless arm into a thoroughly 
useful one.”” The conclusion, as sure as logic, is 
that transplanted bone will live and grow, and that 
the operation is one of practical benefit to mankind, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


An Afternoon in the Himalayas. 





| in the bot sweltering plains all the year round. 
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also, that the Aztecs, having found the remains of a | 


In the early days of Anglo-Indian enterprise there 
were practically no Hilla The contemporaries of Clive 
and Warren Hastings fought, traded, and administered 
In those 
days the Anglo-Indian, at all events in Southern India, 
scarcely knew the sensation of cold, unless he went to 
England, which meant six months at sea, by way of the 
Cape Nowadays, if a man bas only three months’ 
leave he often decides to spend it in a home trip, while 
both north and south the railways bave rendered the 
Hill regions easily accessible. Indeed, the bigwigs, to 
whose management the destinies of the Indian Empire 
are confided, are reported to be so fond of the Capua-like 
coolness of Simla, that they scarcely know what the dis 
comforts of the Indian climate realiy are. In these ele- 
vated regions, but for the dusky faces of the servants, 
the visitor might fancy himself in Scotland, the houses, 
the gardens, the trees, all wear the aspect of the tem- 
perate zone, and whereas a few short miles below poor 
people are gasping with heat, in spite of punkahs and 
wetted cuscus matting, a fire, even in the warmest 
months, becomes acceptable after sunset 


The Proposed Channel! Tunnel, 


On the 16th of June, Sir Edward Watkin, Chairman 
of the Southeastern Railway Company, informed a 
meeting of that company that two experimental shafis 
for the proposed Channel Tunnel has been sunk on the 
English side and two on the French side, and that from 
one of the shafia on the English sidea gallery 800 or 
900 yards long and seven feet in diameter bad been 
driven. The progress during the previous week was 
sixty-seven yards, which is equal to two miles yearly. 
They have thus solved the question of the rate of pro- 
gress for the experimental gallery, and ascertained that 
the lower strata is impermeable to water. The Freoch 


“ experiments have realized exactly the same result. 


They had arrived, be said, at an understanding with 
the French Tunnel Committee that on each side of the 
channel a further heading of a mile should be driven. 
When these headings are finished, which certainly 
Ought to be im six months, one-tenth of the question 
would have been dealt with, and a further treaty would 
then probably be proposed under which each party 
wold accomplish the remaining nine miles on its side 
in view of the meeting in the middie of the channel. A 
seven-foot gallery ought, on this system, to be com- 


pleted in five years. 





| his friends aligbted, and, 





Procession of Lecomotives in Honor of 
Stephenson. 


A curious and strikingly appropriate feature of the 
Stephenson Centenary, at Newcastle, England, was the 
procession of locomotives, sixteen in number. The en- 
gines were linked together, and ran thus on to Wylam, 
eight miles from the town. They were there placed for 
exhibition together with the five old original locomo- 
tives, which were the Killingworth engine (the first that 
Stephenson ever made), the Hetton Colliery engine, the 
old Darlington engine, No. 1 Locomotive from Darling- 
ton and the ‘*‘ Victor’’ from the Northeastern Kailway. 
A special train followed, carrying the Mayors of New- 
castle and neighboring towns, with other members of 
the municipal corporations, and persons of local dis. 
tinction. On reaching Wylam the train slowed until it 
came opposite the bouse where Stephenson was born, 
when it stopped to allow the occupants of the train to 
inspect the old place. Here the Mayor of Newcastle and 
in commemoration of the 
event, an oak-tree was planted by his Worship the 
Mayor. The return journey was then made, and upon 
reaching Newcastle the typical engines were sbunted 
into a siding for public inspection during the remainder 
of the day. 


Persecution of the Jews in Kiev, Russia. 


The city of Kiev, in Southern Russia, where the 
Jewish residents were attacked by a furions and 
rapacious mob, contained 95,000 inhabitants, and has a 
powerful garrison and a strong police force. Beginning 
on May 4th (St. George’s Day in Russia, and a holiday) 
with ao attack on the bazaar, the rioting lasted four 
days without intermission, and continued fitfully after- 
wards. The work of destruction was done by no single 
mob, but by bands of thirty to a hundred men, mostly 
under the age of thirty, and armed with choppers, ham- 
mers and bjudgeons. The authorities seemed para- 
lyzed. After allowing the riots to continue three days, 
they made a display of vigor on the fourth, when they 
surrounded a house and captured fifteen Nihilist 
printers’ proclamations. On the fifth day cannon were 
placed in the principal streets, and the military began to 
fire on the crowds. The policealso began to exert them- 
selves and 1,400 people were arrested. On the seventh 
day the riots were reportedatanend Fifteen thousand 
troops had then arrived at Kiev from various points to 
protect the city. The total number of people arrested 
at Kiev was 1,783, inclading seventy-three women, and 
afterwards gangs of prisoners continued daily to arrive 
from the outlying districts, being driven in by Cossacks. 
More than 500 shops and 500 houses were looted. Up- 
wards of 20,000 Jews fled from Kiev to Berditcbeff. 
The Jews there armed themselves, and marched to the 
station to defend the fugitives from attack. When the 
jatter arrived the Jews so largely outnumbered the 
Russians that the latter thought it wiser to keep quiet. 
Three thousand families remaining behind at Kiev were 
placed for shelter in the arsenal. 


A Sheriff’s Sale for Rent in Ireland. 


Sherifi’s sales of cattle for the payment of rent in Ire- 
land have, during the past few months, been frequently 
attended with scenes of turbulence and riot. 
instances, as the one illustrated, no auctioneer can be 
found who will dare officiate, and the sberiff or sub- 
sheriff then has to mount the cart. Several friends of 
the landlord attend to protect his interests and stand 
ready to buy the cattle in if no bidders are forthcoming. 
The usual response of the crowd as each lot is offered 
tor sale, seems to be the repeated outburst of yells, 
threats and curses, unless it should have been arranged 
to buy in for the tenant, under the direction of local 
managers of the Land League 


A Hair-Dressing Competition in Berlin. 


In the early part of last Winter the hair-dressers of 
Paris, in their corporate capacity, beld a convention 
which was enlivened by a competition,among thoir most 
famous members, for gold and silver medals. A similar 
contest bas recently been held in Berlin, where an im 
mepse audience was attracted by the spectacle of a 
score or more of fashionable bair-dressers manipulating 
the tresses of beautiful ladies. Each contestant was per- 
mitted to display his skill with the bair of his favorite 
customer, and as @ result there was an array of loveli- 
ness undergoing @ manipulation such as is rarely -eeen 
beyond the privacy of the boudoir < 


In many | 





to South America 


i) 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
New Or.eans possesses a new steamship line 
| 


Ture were 670 fires in Boston during the past 
year, and the aggregate loss was $1,183,818 


Tue Italian Chamber of Deputies have passed 
the Electoral Reform Bill by a vote of 202 to 116. 


—By the recent treaty with the Teé&ke-Turco- 
mans Russia bas pushed her empire within 200 miles of 
Afghanistan. 

Tue Chicago Board of Education, by a vote 
of eight to four, bas restored corporal punishment to the 
city schools 


Tue Irish census returns show that the 
population bas fallen off 250,000 since 1871, and 
3,000,000 since 1841 

Tue Russian Minister of Marine is examining 
plans for additions to the feet, estimated to cost 
216,000,000 rubles. 


In the Henley Regatta, June 30th, the 
Steward’s Cup was won by the Thames crew, the Cornell 
crew coming in third 


CHINESE are pouring into Australia in great 
numbers. It is calculated that 20,000 will land at Syd- 
ney before the close of the year 


Every gambling-house in St. Louis has been 
closed under the operation of the new law making the 
keeping of such a house a felony. 


—Tue graduating class of the New York City 
Normal School, which held its twelfth annual com- 
mencement June 30th, numbered 328 


—Tue operative nailmakers of Staffordshire, 
England, to the number of 30,000, have struck for an 
advance of thirty per cent. in their wages. 


Two PErsons have given $5,000 and $10,000 
respeciively to carry out the plan for a homeopathic 
hospital for women and children at Boston. 


—Joun Roacn and others have filed articles at 
Albany incorporating the New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Company; capital, $2,000,000. 


—Lazsorrrs’ Land Leagues are being formed 
in some parts of Ireland, having as their object the pro- 
tection of members against the impositions of farmers. 


Tue Ameer of Afghanistan is becoming un- 
popular among his own subjects. He bas received sub- 
sidies to the amount of £400,000 sterling from the Indian 
Government. 


—Ovr 298 Deputies elected to the Hungarian 
Diet, 174 are Ministerialists, 63 Independents, 44 Moder- 
ate Oppositionista, 8 Nationalists and 9 belonging to no 
special party. 


—Ar stations on the new Southern Pacific 
Railroad the following signs are seen in front of tents 
and wooden shanties: ‘‘One meal, 25 cents’; ‘‘ Square 
meal, 50 cents’’; ‘‘ Gorge, 75 cents.’’ 


—Denver, Pueblo and Colorado Springs are 
making an active canvass to secure the location of the 
State capital, a question which will form ano inrportant 
issue in the next campaign in Colorado. 


One wing of the Republican Party in Louisiana 
has approved the Independent movement in Virginia, 
and expresses the hope that if a similar movement shall 
arise in the former State the President will give it his 
encouragement. 


Tue official return of the number of victims of 
the Marseilles riote show that two Frenchmen and one 
lralian were killed and five Frenchmen and thirteen 
Italians wounded. About twelve hundred Italians bave 
left Marseilles. 

—Tus Yorktown Centennial Commission has 
formally accepted the model for the proposed monument. 
It will cost $100,000, and Secretary Lincoln, who has 
charge of the appropriation, will be requested to direct 
that the work be commenced at once. 


—Own account of the recent ruling of the French- 
American Claims Commission, that a claimant had be- 
come a Baturalized citizen at the time of the alleged 
losses, twenty-six cases, involving claims amounting to 
$625,000, bave been stricken from the docket. 


— Mr. Bvzzt, the decision in whose case before 
the Spanish Claims Commission at Washington. was ob- 
jected to by the State Department, has gone to ‘Madrid, 
and if he can settle with the Spanish Government bis 
claim, involving a question of citizenship, will be with- 
drawn from the commission. 


— General Ienatierr is doing his bestin Russia 
to discredit his Liberal predecessor Melikoff by pretend- 
ing to discover treason where the latter could pegind it. 
Melikoff, who visited Geneva recently, wag trauked by 
Russian spies while there. The Press laws ta St. Peters- 
burg are very severe. Not one of the independent 
papers supports Ignatieff and the present policy-of the 
Czar. 

—Tue Denver and Rio Grande Railroad Gom- 
pany is advertising in England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales for 10,000 laborers to work on their railroad ex. 
tensions in Colorado and Utah. The company-has-es- 
tablished an English agency, which signs two years’ 
contracts with laborers at their own homes, elgaging to 
give them steady work at high wages and-#ith -eubsist- 
ence from the day they report themselves at Dénver 
or Pueblo. -s 

—Tue receipts of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending July lst exceeded those for the preceding 
year by about $30,000,000. The receipts from castoms 
exceed the estimates made by the Secretary-of the Trea- 
sugy by $2,000,000; those from isternal revenue by 
about $5,000,000, and those from miscellaneous sources 
by $6,000,000. Im the aggregate of expenditures, in- 
cluding interest on the public debt, there is a difference 
of about $4,000,000 Im favor of the year just closed. 
The surpius revenue for the year will be, in round 
figures, $100,000,000. 


—A TERRIBLE accident occurred on the Morelos 
Railroad in Mexico, June 24th. A heavily-loaded train 
was thrown into a chasm while passing over a bridge 
which had been undermined by floods. In the freight 
vans, comprising a portion of the train, was a comsign- 
ment of alcohol. This took fire, and the burning:fluid 
inundated the mass of passengers struggling in the 
ruins. Only a few who were not disabled or hopelessly 
wedged in the timbers escaped. The dead and living 
were wrapped in a sheet of flame, and slowly burned 
before the eyes of the survivors, who were unabie to 
save them. Seventeen officers and 197 men of the 
Third Mexican Regiment were killed, together with 
thirty-seven women and five children 


—AccorpinG to the report of Dun, Wilman & 
Cos’. mercantile agency, the business failures for the 
first six months of 1881 amount to 2,862 a3 compared 
with 2,497 in the first half of 1880, and 4,018 in 1879 
The liabilities for the first balf are stated ta be 
$40,000,000, compared with $33,000,000 in the first six 
mouths of 1880, and $65,000,000 in 1879, The semi- 
anoual circular issued by Dun, Wilman & Co. contains 
reports from forty-four trade centres, nearly all of which 
indicate a bighly prosperous condition of business, with 
reports almost uniformly favorable as to the condition 
of the crops, not only of grain, but alao cotton, rice, 
sugar, tobacco, etc. The entire business outlook, as in 





dicated by-this authentic return, seems extremely favor- 
eblea : : . = 
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WASHINGTON, D. C—THE ATTACK ON THE PRESIDENT’S LIFE—SOCENE IN THE LADIES’ ROOM OF THE BALTIIAND 
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THE FISHERMAN’S DEATH SONG. 


REEK ON! 

I ask no favor, Sea: the night, far gone, 
Is black 

Mock on! thou givest not back the lost, 


But, borne from surge to surge, with white hands 


crossed, 
I saw her as she went; 
I saw the light play round her as I bent; 
Her hair 
Gleamed through the brooding darkness of the air, 
And white 
The foam-shroud shone with mystic light 
Beat on! 
The dark surge passing in dim majesty— 
The mystic light 
That shone around her, moving through the night, 
The face 
Upturned and white; the pale, crossed hands in 
place 
Where hast thou borne her, Sea? 
Where is the treasure-house of thy immensity ? 
I cannot tell 
Whither the white wave went that rose and fell 
With her upon iis breast—my shallop groans; 
Each old, tried timber quivering, writhes and 
moans, 
Parts shivering so, O Sea! 
We come, the craft and 1; wind now my shroud, 


I see 


and be 
Just pitiful enough to lay my still cold heart 
beside 


The stilled heart of my own, my bride. 


GEORGE KLINGLE, 


THE TYRANNY OF FATE; 
Or, 


A FIAT OF DRACO. 


By Miss ANNIE DUFFELL. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. (CONTINUED 


PPF\HROUGH their mist of agony and hope- 
lessness Beaumont’s eyes look down at 
her in a great amaze. a vast, wordless 

reproach, that she could thus question the 

might and fealty of his love. His arms 
tighten around her, and where she lies upon 
his breast she looks up at him in a strange, 
fixed regard. Fora woman like her—hunted, 
chained, wounded—existence holds but little 
promise. In this moment all her agony, her 
dread of being unmasked before this man, re- 
turns to her; she has dreaded it with a mortal 


fear that has seldom yet set upon woman. | 


Verhaps this is the way in which that great 
cross is to be put away from her. |’erhaps 
Christ, in His infinite mercy, has seen that her 
endurance is exhausted, and that now, when 
she can no longer bear her burden, He takes 
her away from the agony of living. Life has 
been her bondage and her great snare, death 
may be intended her ransom, the flames purg- 
ing her soul of its guilt. There have always 
been great possibilities of religious exaltation 
in her soul, wasted and ruined as it is. Now 
in her bosom rises a wild, half-superstitious 
enthusiasm that lifts her above all weakness. 
Lite has held its bitterness and great martyr- 
dom ; it may be that this is her reward, that she 
is to stand clear to the end in the sight of the 
man of her worship, and, so far from leading a 
life of sin and desolation, exiled for ever from 
his love, their lives are to go out together, in 
the fullness and the perfectness of that love. 
Over the splendor of her face comes a glory 
and a softness that has never before touched 
it as she lifts her arms, soft with the rich 
warm life, and iays them about his throat, 
while her eyes dilate and expand in their sol- 
emn splendor. 

* Better death together than life apart.” 

Her whisper floats up to him through the 
roar and crackling of the flames, through 
whose lurid glow he looks down into her 
glorious eyes. For an instant a half-dazed, 
wondering shadow fills his face ; then the full 
meaning, the rich, glad promise of her words 
sweeps upon him. All the dizzy, boundless 
rapture of a mutual passion and a mutual 
faith enwraps him and deaden him to the 
consciousness of every earthly thing, save 
her love. He draws her closer to him, whis- 
pering words ot endearment. For minutes 
this ecstatic delirium clothes his senses ; then 
a long tongue of fire darts into the chamber, 
and recalls him to the peril and the misery of | 
their surroundings. Back upon his heart 
presses that resolution to save her. That 
great atonement—that holy emancipation— 
that sweet, sacred recompense, whose con- 
sciousness is with the woman, hold forth no 
thought or sustenance tor him. Man exacts 
more from love than does woman, with her 
patience, her sacrifice, her fortitude. For 
her, death with him is enough. Not so is it 
with him ; it is life that he yearns for—tife 
that never looked half so fair, so precious, as | 
at this moment, when it is about to be with- 
drawn from him—life with its glory, its rich 
promise, its heaven spent with her —life that 
he has never lived until now that he knows 
that the love, the divine loveliness of this 
woman, are his. He forgets that the venom 
of that broken faith of his youth still encom- 
pass him like a vail of darkness. He forgets 
that those shackles, forged by the Church and | 
law, still manacle him. He forgets the man | 
who has but left her side. She loves him, 
and, if within the range of human possibility, 
he. must ‘save her. And he does save her. 
How? Well, I never can tell; no more could 
he. First of all, he plunges a blanket in the 
bath; then enveloping her in it, and, a few 
minutes after, burnt, blackened, fainting, he 
staggers out of the burning mass. and drops in 
unconsciousness to the turf, his precious bur- 
den uninjured, but as lifeless, for the present, 
as himself. And only separated from this 
scene -by a short distance, and standing peer- 
ing at it through the shrubbery that conceals 
them, are two men. As Beaumont sinks to 





the ground Dupont turns to his companion. 
Well,” he exclaims, “ Achilles is down at 
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last! Who would have thought it was in him 
to love like this ?”’ 


His companion says no word. His gaze is 


fastened upon the man and the woman in their 
The grandeur ot Beaumonts 


unconsclousness 
deed smites him with a bitter discontent with 
himself — with hopeless envy, with a half 
savage, reluctant admiration—and he sees the 
blanched, inanimate face of his victim through 
a mist of tears. “ I would have done the same,”’ 
he mutters. through his clinched teeth, as a 
sob breaks chokingly in his throat. ‘1 would 
have done it if | could. I went to save her! Oh, 
Natallie, once my love and my pride!’ He 
speaks in his native language, but Dupont is 
also well verse: in it. 

“Ts it possible that you love 
queries, peering curiously into 
beautiful face 

His companion turns upon him savagely. 

“ Love her? Ido—1|do! despite my crimes to 
her. Would I have risked the loss of the chair 
would I have stood here waiting, watching for 
her to appear amons the rest—would I have 
periled myself by being discovered when I 
saw she did not come, and climbed by the aid 
ot the vines to her window—would | have 
done this, think you, if I had not loved her?” 

Dupont coolly lights a cigarette 

“Perhaps not,”’ he answers ; “ but you must 
pardon me if limpute your care tor her safety 
more for the sake of her advantage to you, in 
a mercenary view, than for your love for her.” 

“It’s false !” cries his companion. “ I swear 
I thought only of herself for once. I went to 
save her. 1 would have saved her had ke not 
been there! I would not have stood by while 
she perished for ten thousand fortunes.”’ 

“We must go or we will be discovered,” 
observes Dupont. “They are getting the fire 
under their control; we must not lose a mo- 
ment.” 

Together they hasten through by ways, con- 
cealed by the thick shrubbery, until they arrive 
at the park. There, under the shadow of the 
forest, stands Nurse Macdonald keeping guard 
over the chair. Her face looks haggard and 
worn in the gray light of the early day. Her long 
white hair hangs like a vail around her broad 
square shoulders; her attire, disordered, is 
also burnt and smutted here and there with 
the fire. In a few minutes the chair is com- 
pletely enwrapped in a huge blanket, and the 
two men are carrying it across the country in 
the direction of the station. Before leaving the 
grounds of Sinclaire, Nurse Agnes turns her 
lurid, vengeful eyes upon the smoking castle. 

‘If I could 'a had my way,” she mutters, 
clinching her hands, “I would nae hae left 
one stone upon anither !” 


her?” he 
the damp, 





CHAPTER XXIX, 
T is a fortnight since the fire. The amount 
of damage done to Sinclaire, while in one 
sense irreparable, is net as great as might 
have been expected. Only one wing was ac 
tually destroyed, yet that wing was the most 
ancient and historic of the castle. To besure, 
wealth can restore it to its pristine grandeur ; 
but no money and no power can restore from 
the ashes those beds of state upen which 
royalty reposed in bygone ages, or clothe 
other rooms with those traditions of Saxon 
sovereigns that invested these burnt and an- 
cient apartments. But greater loss never 
came to mortal man than the earl estimates 
the loss of the chair, which he discovered the 
tollowing morning. In his soul, with its secret 
so long hidden that he had failed to dread it, 
is awakened all that old agony of a boundless 
dread and a guilty fear; added to which is 
the positive knowledge of secret enemies. 
That Agnes is in some way connected with it 
is his firm conviction, yet he knows that this 
ignorant brain, vindictive though it is, could 
neyer have planned or executed this plot. 
\ nderneath it he sees a ruthless and desper- 
ate hate which, perhaps, has directed this will- 
ing and plastic tool. His peril is made still 
greater by the mystery and uncertainty in 
which it is shrouded ; enemies he has, bitter 
and dangerous, is evident; but in what direc- 
tion to look for them he is ignorant. 
retribution is being wrought in the momentary 
fear and apprehension that now encompass 
him. The chair has disappeared effectually, 
and he cannot even allow himself the poor 
consolation of instituting inquiries concerning 
it for fear those inquiries may ultimately re- 
sult in disastrous suspicions to himself. But 
all this 1s locked within his own bosom. 
pride, the strength, the endurance of a long 
line of English peers have descended to him, 
and not a muscle of his face, not the quivering 
of an eyelid. betray the mute agony of dread 
and horror that tortures him in secret. Oc- 
casionally he is assailed with a strange sus- 
picion that the loss of the diamond is also the 
work of this same secret foe ; and then, as if 
to clothe all things in mystery and uncertainty, 
returns to him the recollection of that life now 
paying in shame and obscurity, save where his 
name still lives to be reviled, the penalty of 
that crime. Surely no innocent man would 
suffer. as Percy suffers, for the guilt and de- 
gradation of another. Yet, despite all this, in 
his mind has crept that persistent doubt that 
refuses to be wholly banished, and that but 
adds to the chaos of conflicting emotions that 
torture him. 


Surely | 


The | 





But, as yet. it is not with Lord John that we | 


have to deal, but rather with his brother. 
Even the iron constitution of Beaumont could 
not sustain the terrible strain of that fiery 
ordeal through which he passed, and during 


the fortnight that has since elapsed he has | 


been laid up with a severe illness. The gaye- 
ties thus unceremoniously interrupted, the 
bridal guests have returned to London. It 
was Natallie’s earnest desire to also leave 
Sinclaire, knowing that therein lay her ouly 
safety. But she was not allowed to profit 
by this. her poor and only chance. The morning 
after the fire the earl sought her, and in deli- 
cate and respectful terms conveyed to her his 
brother’s passionate appeal for her to remain 





| been out late that very night and had discovered the 
comet ahead of everybody. : 
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at Sinclaire, at least until his recovery. 
Smitten with the acutest of all agony, his mind 
was yet occupied with her and his love. De- 
spite her desperate inclinations, she could not, 
in common decency, refuse this simple plea of 
the man who risked his own life in behalf of 
hers,and who was now suffering in torture and 


helplessness the consequences of his deed. So 
she remained the guest of her mortal foe, 
Lady Grace, and unconscious of the bitter 


enmity, the vindictive hatred, that her hostess 
entertains for her. The pseudo Countess Mel 
bourne is wellaware that between them there 
is no affinity, and also experiences a positive 
dishke for her hostess. But they both cloak 
their sentiments so well that not a soul would 
suspect them, and society throwing them con- 
stantly together, their demeanor each to the 
other is characterized by civility and even 
outward cordiality. But during this fortnight 
of uninterrupted companionship. though with 
that hypocrisy common to well-bred woman 
hood, their apparent friendliness, instead of 
abating by the trial, has increased ; they have, 
when possible, to say the least, avoided each 
other's soci ty. 

It is at the close of a bright Spring day. 
Natallie stands at an open window, her gaze 
vacantly fixed upon a trap receding down 
the avenue, and which contains the earl and 
his wife, she having declined their polite in- 
vitation to accompany them. Afar off stretch 
the rich timber and the corn-lands of the tair 
old English landscape, over which hangs the 
misty dimness of the oncoming night: while 
to the right stretches the long line of Cheviot 
Hills, their towering peaks growing purple in 
the gloaming. But it is not upon the beauties 
of nature that the mind ot the miserable 
woman fixed; rather upon her own 
wretched destiny, which from every view 
hems her in with evil and with darkness. In 
her hand she holds a letter from her tyrant, 
in which he informs her he is about to leave 
England on a trip that will necessitate an 
absence of some three months, perhaps four, 
during which period he trusts to the ‘might | 
and subtle delicacy, as well as dexterily of her 
brain to bring their English affairs to a focus, 
as in the present state of their finances money | 
is an imperative and growing necessity.” | 
His letter is brief, but it is sufficient to fill her 
soul with fresh doubt and apprehension. Why 
this sudden journey? Her harassed brain is 
trying to fathom the secret motive as she 
stands now by the window, when the door of 
the apartment is thrown noiselessly open and 
in it stands the tall, kingly figure of Beau- 
mont. Owing to his powerful constitution his | 
recovery has been even speedier than was | 
expected. His cold, clear-cut face shows but 
few traces either of illness or the fire—a por- 
tion of the blanket in which he enveloped 
Natallie in a measure protecting his visage 
from the latter. But across one swarthy 
cheek stretches a single lurid and inefface- 
able scar scarcely yet healed, and which, 
so far from detracting from his personal 
appearance, but increases the nameless fas- 
cination of the strong face of England's most 
successful minister. He stands now and looks 
at the tall, rounded form, with its black and 
gold laces sweeping the floor, and in his eyes, 
which are still ice for the world, flashes all 
the fire of his soul °enkindled by this woman. 
With a bound he gains her side before she is 
aware of his presence, and he looks at her in 
a great, eloquent silence. She sees the dull, 
swarthy crimson of passion staining his pallid 


is 





| cheeks, and shrinks back in very terror of 


this mighty love that enfolds her. For an in- 
stant he is mute, motionless ; then he seizes 
her two small hands and crushes them to his 
breast, murmuring again and again: 

“My darling !” 

“T—I trust you are fully recovered, Sir 
Cuthbert,” she stammers, shivering with the 
agony of her position. 

He makes an imperious gesture at her 
forced tormality. 

(To be continued.} 





THE NEBULOUS SUMMER TOURIST. 


T is nothing unusual for people who are out late 
o’ nights to see strange spectacles, particularly 
in the direction of the zenith. Many unheralded 
conjunctions of the planets have been noted with 
amusement by unscientific folks, as well as eccen- 
tric movements of the stars which the great as. 
tronomers have not deemed worthy of elaborate 
magazine articles or international discussion. 
When, on the morning of June 22d, a policeman in 
Rochester saw a comet, and was rash enough to 
b about it, those who knew him believed he had 
be star-gazing involuntarily, and had not Pro- 
fessor Swift come to his rescue on the following day 
and asserted that a new comet had really burst 








DONATI'S COMET ON SEPT, 21ST, 1858. 





forth into sight, the officer would probably have 
been removed rom he orce. 

As soon as the Rochester observer staked 
reputation on the existence and respectability of the 


his 


| bird-shaped visitor, almost every milkman, police- 


man and railroad man in the United States hmast- 


ened into print with certificates to show that he had | 


“Then the’astrononiers who had been prospecting 


servatory, 
arrives at the conclusioy that the comet is that of 
| 1812. -He argues from that fact that (he period of the 
latter would make it visible in 1583, 





{Jury 


16, 1881. 


irtof the 
“a stranger was 
red quarters in 
disguised himself that no 
liar terms with these knights of the 


for new stars and planets in theopyposite | 
heavens were horrified to learn that 

over their heads who had not engas 
advance, and who had so 
fam 





one on 


azure could recognize him. Every telescope and 
spy-glass in the country was turned towards the 
Norui Star, and steady-going men and precise 
women staid out until nearly four o'clock in the 


motnuing looking for thecomet, and the great aues- 
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DONATI’S COMET ON SEPT. 


30TH, 


1858, 


tion, overtopping even the Star Route business in 
Washington and the Senatorial elections in Albany, 
was, ** Who jis it ?”’ 

Some said it was the old friend of 1807, others that 
it was identical with that of 1812, while a third pro- 
» comet discovered by 
Dr. Gould at Buenos Ayres on June 3d last. As it 
appears with a big head, two spreading wings and 
a gracefully-flowing tail, like an enormous bird,a 
fourth party maintains that it is a brand-new speci- 
men of the family that has run away for its first 
airing. 

Let us see just what the 








astronomers say. On 





DONATI’S COMET AS SEEN OCT. 1ST, 1858, 


June Mth, Professor Lewis Swift, of Warner Observa- 
tory, made the following statement: 

““The comet presented a grand appearance this 
morning. Both with the naked eye and telescope 
I saw it set in twilight and rise again, most of the 
tail not setting. Except in the length of tail and 


| dark stripe through its length, it resembles the 


comet of 1858, Three incipient envelopes were in 
process of formation on one side only, giving pro- 
mise of a splendid future, It is increasing in 
brightness, and is therefore approaching either the 
sun or earth, or both, Nothing is yet known regard- 
ing what cometitis. The tail is much curved, but 
a second one, excessively faint and straight, was 
seen on a line joining the sun and nucleus,” 
Professor Ormond Stone, of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory, observed the new comet on the night of 
June 23d, He says it is moving rapidly north. He is 
quite positive that it is not the comet of 1812, but 
thinks it may be that of 1807, the return of which 
was not expected by astronomers for seventeen 
hundred years. He believes it is the same comet as 
seen about June 3d by Dr. Gould in South America, 


DONATI'S COMET AS SEEN FROM CAMBRIDGE 
OBSERVATORY, ENG., OCT. LITH, 1858, 


At Chicago, Professor Hough, of the Dearborn Ob- 
has made careful measurements, and 


and this period 
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is subject to Nuctuations on one side or the other. 
The motion of the comet, as so far observed, is 
partly reconcilable with that of the comet of 1812. 
It is traveling in approximately the same plane, | 
but the position of the point of perihelion passage 
in the computed orbit does not appear to agree 
with that of the present comet, 

At Washington, Professors Simon Newcomb, Hall, 
Harkness, Eastman, Holden and Frisby, and Assist- 
ant Astronomer A, N. Skinner, are devoting a great 
deal of attention to the comet They are disposed to 
consider it the comet of 1807, but they wisely say, 
“they can do nothing but speculate until they have 
an opportunity to observe it carefully.’’ 

Professor Boss, of the Dudley Observatory, Al- 
bany, N. Y., states positively that this comet is 
the same as that seen from South America on June 
kl by Dr. Gould, who was, by-the-way, the first 
director of the Dudley Observatory. This statement 
is based upon careful consideration of the rates 
and direction of motion since the comet has been 
visible in the northern hemisphere, as it is now con- 
ceded that this cannot be a return appearance of 
the comet of 1812. Dr. Boss is satisfied that it is not 
the comet of 1807; firstly, because the computations 
of Bessel assign to that comet a period of seventeen 
hundred years, and Bessel was the greatest practi- 
cal astronomer of the century; secondly, according 
to such rough computations as have been made 
here, the path of this comet is found to be decidedly 
different from that which the comet of 1807 would 
take if it could be seen, 





COGGIA’S COMET OF 1874. 


While the professors were thus differing among 
themselves on the problem, *‘ Who is it ?’’ a vast 
amount of interest was centred upon Professor 
Draper, who had announced his intention of photo- 
graphing the foreigner for his wife’s album. He 
succeeded in getting a moderately fair sitting on 
Saturday morning; but his plates, or gelatine, or 
something, didn’t suit, and the comet called again 
on Sunday and Monday mornings, and the pro- 
fessor secured plates which proved satisfactory. 

In explaining his excitement, he said: ‘‘ My idea 
in photographing the comet is to get a record of its 
appearance, because no photograph has ever been 
taken before. Next, I wanted to see if the actinic 
rays of the spectrum are found in comets, because 
that makes it possible to get a photograph of the 
spectrum of the comet and arrive ata greater cer- 
tainty about the composition of these bodies than 
we have at present.. We are pretty sure that in 
comets the elementary. substances are carbon, but 
whether it is combined with hydrogen or other 
substances we are not yet certain. Since the inven- 
tion of the spectroscope in its recent improved 
forms no large comet has been visible here, and 
hence it has been difficult to arrive with certainty 
in regard to the spectrum lines of these bodies, The 
special interest that is attached to the presence of 
carbon in other bodies than the earth depends 
upon the fact that this element is an essential in- 
gredient in all organized structures, both plant and 
animal. If, therefore, We prove that carbon exists 
in other bodies than the earth, we extend the possi. 





COMET NO. 2, OF APRIL, 1877, 


bility of organic life to other parts of the universe. 
The line of my research is this: I have desired, first, 
to find out whether a comet could be photographed. 
Having shown that this could be done--as I have— 
and thereby proved that a comet contains rays of 
the more refrangible end of the spectrum, I desire 
in the next place, if possible, to photograph those 
rays through a spectroscope, and by subsequently 
comparing these photographs with photographs of 
the spectra of various elementary bodies, to deter- 
mine the elements entering into the composition of 
comets, This will be an exceedingly difficult research 
because of the faintness of the light after it has gone 
through so many lenses and prisms, and because, in 
addition, we are dealing with a body moving not only 
apparently in right ascension, but also in reality in 
declination. There is, therefore, a double difficulty. 
The telescope with which I am attempting the 
problem is the one with which I succeeded in 
taking the only photographs of the nebule of Orion 
that up to the present time have been made. It was 
stated in the papers that I had denied this could be 
the same comet as that discovered by Dr. Gould. 
What I meant to state was that in its present posi- 
tion it could not be seen now by Dr. Gould. The 
probabilities are that it is the same comet seen by 
Dr. Gould at the lst of June, It was also stated that 
this comet is as bright as Jupiter or Capelia, A 
photograph of Capella could be taken ina single 
second and Jupiterin two. Last night the comet 
was exposed to the plate seventeen minutes, and it 
was not too long. You can see, then, it is not nearly 
so bright.”’ ‘ 

Inasmuch as at the time of writing no one knows 
who the stranger is, we will not add to the vast 
amount of uncertainty by hazarding a conjecture, 
but content ourselves with showing how Professor 
Draper secured his photograph, and giving the por- 
trait as well as that of several supposed relatives 
who have previously visited us. 


A CRIME AGAINST THE NATION. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD SHOT IN 
WASHINGTON. 


= entire country was inexpressibly shocked on 

Saturday morning, July 2d, at the announce. 
ment that President Garfleld had been assassinated 
at Washington, as he was about leaving the city on 
a ten days’ vacation. The intelligence spread like 
wildfire, absorbing the interest in the approaching 
national holiday and every question of public mo. 
ment, It was several hours before any details were 
made known, and the early instaliments were of the 
most meagre character. By noon, however, it was 
learned that the shooting had taken place at9;20in 
the morning, in the waiting-room of the Baltimore 
and Ohiv-Kailroad depot, where the President had 
gone to take the 9: 30 limited express for New York, 
whére his family were to join him for his New Eng- 
land trip. A short excursion was to be made in 


{through his sleeve. 
was called out by the tattered sleeve and the fact 





the harbor and bay, and the party were to spend 
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the Sabbath in privacy with Cyrus W. Field at his | 


country-seat on the Hudson. 

A later dispatch announced that Secretaries Hunt 
and Windom, Postmaster-General James and others 
of the party had already taken their seats in the 
car. The President had just alighted from his car- 
riage and was passing through the ladies’ room on 
his way to the train, arm-in-arm with Secretary 
Blaine. 

When the two had walked half way across the 
room, @& report as of a big firecracker challenged 
the attention of the policemen at the main door, 
who thought some boy had fired it in honor of the 
President's departure Instantly another report 
was heard, and President Garfield lay prostrate 
upon the floor of the reception-room., 

Secretary Blaine rushed forward after a short, 
thick-set man, who carried an old California pistol 
in his hand. The man was seized by two officers. 
Then the Secretary of State knelt down beside the 
President, but already_tender hands had raised 


Mr. Garfield’s head. “Mrs. Smith, the lady in 
charge of the room, in an instant was by his 
side. She had even in the brief time that was 


necessary for her to reach him ‘given orders that 
water be brought at once. Kneeling there beside 
him, she raised his head, and placed it in her lap 
and bathed his face 

lt was for the moment impossible to say how or 

where the President had been wounded. The depot 
in & moment was packed, People etood around 
him, etanding tiptoe behind each other, so that not 
only the President, but his attendants, suffered 
greatly for the lack of air. 
“ Dr. Townshend, Health Officer of the District, 
found the President, when he arrived at the Baltt- 
more and Potomac depot, abeut five minutes after 
the shooting occurred, in @ vomiting and fainting 
condition, He had his head lowered, which had 
been elevated by the attendant, and administered 
aromatic spirits of ammoniaand brandy to revive 
him. This had the desired effect, and the Presi- 
dent, regaining consciousness, was asked where he 
felt the most pain. He replied in the right leg and 
foot. 
introducing bis fingers, which caused a slight 
hemorrhage. He then decided to have the sufferer 
moved up-stairs. Shortly after getting him there 
Drs. Smith and Purvis arrived, and it was decided 
to remove him to the White House, Drs. Smith and 
Townshend accompanied the President in the am- 
bulance to the White House, where another examin- 
ation was made and stimulants again administered. 
An ineffectual attempt was made to trace the course 
of the wound, and at 12:20 the President was suffer- 
ing much pain. 

Then the Cabinet officers and other officials began 
telegraphing the news and the President’s condi- 
tion all over the country, and from that time until 
long after midnight excited crowds stood in front 
of the telegraph and newspaper offices in all the 
large cities. 

It was about 10 o’clock when the President was 
carried to the White House. Guards were at once 
established atthe gates, and, later, companies from 
the Arsenal were picketing the grounds, On the 
way to the White House in the ambulance Mr. Gar- 
fleld was quite cheerful and entirely free from 
dread of death. 


[ At the White House, after removing the clothing, 


it was discovered that the President had not been 
wounded in the arm, although a bullet had passed 
The report of the arm wound 


that his hand was covered with blood, which was 
due to his having pressed his hand against his side 
when wounded there. 

Every member of the Cabinet followed the 
wounded President to the White House, and wives 
and daughters of Cabinet officers performed 
the tender womanly offices in the absence of the 
wife, who was approaching the national capital 
with all the speed that steam could give. Officials of 
all grades assembled, some of them being even per- 
mitted to enter the President’s chamber. It was 
thought that the wound might be probed immedi- 
ately, but this was not deemed safe. There were 
many indications of internal hemorrhage. The 
temperature increased rapidly, and the pulse was 
greatly quickened. Soon after the return from the 
depot there were great hopes that the wound 
might not prove fatal, but when it was discovered 
that the physician declined to make the search for 
it, and postponed any further examination until 3 
P. M., it became apparent the President was too 
weak to submit to the operation, and the hopes of 
recovery rested first in the location of the bullet 
and next In a strong constitution. The hours that 
intervened were to tell the story. Meanwhile, 
everything was done to relieve the sufferer. His 
head was clear, and he was very comfortable. He 
complained of nothing except of pain and a twitch- 
ing in his feet. That, the surgeons said, was not a 
good symptom. 

When Dr. Bliss informed the President that his 
condition was critical the President said: ‘‘ Doctor, 
Iam notafraid to die. I want to know what you 
think about my condition. Tell me the worst.”’ The 
doctor replied that his condition was very serious; 
that he had some chances of life, but that he would 
do well to prepare for the worst. Oneof the ladies of 
the Cabinet afterwards cheerfully said to the Presi- 
dent: ‘‘ We expect to pull you through, Mr. Presi- 
dent.”’ Mr. Garfleld answered: ‘‘ And I am going to 
try to help you pull methrough,.”’ He never lost his 
spirits, noteven when the doctor informed him that 
he perhaps had not many hours to live, He said then, 
**God’s will be done; Iam content.”” Butfrom the 
moment that he learned that he might not live his 
thoughts turned more anxiously to the arrival of 
his wife. 

Just before 11 A. M. he dictated the following tele- 
gram to his wife: 

“ Mrs. Garfield, Elberon, Long Branch: 

“The President desires me to say to you, from 
him, that he has been seriously hurt, how seriously 
he cannot yet say. He is himself, and hopes you 
will come to him soon. He sends his love to you. 

“*A, F. ROCKWELL.”’ 

While awaiting with feverish anxiety intelligence 
either of the President's death or the chances of his 
recovery, the reporters in Washington hunted up 
the record of the prisoner, who had been lodged in 
the District Jail. 

The weapon used by the would-be assassin was a 
revolver about seven inches long, with an ivory 
handle and of extra large calibre. Guiteau made 
no resistance to arrest, saying to the officers: “I 
did it and want to be arrested. I am a Stalwart, and 
Arthur is President now. I havea letter here that 
I want you to give to General Sherman. It will ex- 
plain everything. Take me to the police station.” 
At Police Headquarters he recorded his name as 
** Charles Guiteau, attorney-at-law, Chicago, L1."’ 

Charles Guiteau, the assassin, is thirty-six years 
old, short in stature and of a well-knit, though not 
stout, figure. His family came from Alsace, but it 
is not known whether he was born there or in 
Canada, to which they moved. He says he was 
born in Chicago. Of late years he has lived in 
Chicago, where he has pretended to practice law. 
He was some years ago a clerk in the office of the 
Internal Revenue Cvllector at Chicago. Subse- 
quently he was appointed by Grant to a consular 
office, from which he was recently removed, He 
has been in Washington much of the time, how. 
ever, since March, seeking appointment to a for- 
eign consulship, Marseilles being his preference. 
He also filed an application for the Austrian mis- 
sion. So persistent was he in his struggle for office 
that his sallow face, on which he grew a straggling 
beard, had become familiar at the White House and 
the State Department. He called at the White 
House no later than Friday afternoon. The Presi- 
dent informed him that he could give his case no 
attention now as he was about to leave the city. 
Gufteau is understood to have replied that the 
Président might not leave as soon as he intended, 
Guiteat's present visit began six weeks ago. He took 
lodgings in a high-priced boarding-house, and 
since then has shifted about whenever his board 
bill has been demanded. Before going to the White 


Dr. Townshend then examined the wound, | 
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House on Friday he tried to make an inspection of | 
the jail, but the warden would notadmit him. He 
had evidently been seeking redress, for Mr. Blaine 
recognized him at once after the shooting. 

The following letter was taken from the prisoner’s 
pocket at Police Headquarters : 


** To the White House JULY 2d, 1881. 

“The President’s tragic end was asad necessity, 
but it will unite the Republican Party and save the 
republic. Life is a filmsy dream, and it matters 
little when one goes. A human life ts of small 
value, During the war thousands of brave boys 
went down withouta tear. | presume the President 
was a Christian, and that he will be happier in 
Paradise than here. It will be no worse for Mrs, | 
Garfield, dear soul, to part with her husband this 
way than by natural death. He is liable to go at 
any time any way I had no ill-will towards the 
President. His death was a political necessity. 

‘“*‘Ilam a lawyer, a theologian anda politician, I 
am a Stalwart of the Stalwarts. I was with General 
Grant and the rest of our men in New York during 
the canvass. I have some papers for the Press 
which I shall leave with Byron Andrews and his co- 
journalists at 1,240 New York Avenue, where all the 
reporters can see them, Iam going to the jail. 

** CHARLES GUITEAU.” 

The papers referred to above have not yet been 
given out for publication. 

The following letter was found on the street soon 
after Guiteau’s arrest, with the envelope unsealed 
and addressed, ‘* Please deliver at once ’’: 


** To General Sherman or his first assistant in charge of 
the War Department. ; 
“To General Sherman: 

**T have just shot the President. I shot him sev- 
era] times, as I wished him to go as easily as possi- 
ble. His death was a political necessity. I ama 
lawyer, theologian and politician. I am a Stalwart 
of the Stalwarts. I was with General Grant and the | 
rest of our men in New York during the canvass. I 
am going to the jail. Please order out your troops 
and take possession of the jail at once. 

** Very respectfully, 
** CHARLES GUITEAU.” 


On receiving the above General Sherman gave it 
the following indorsement: 


** HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, } 
** WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2d, 1881, 11:35 a. M. § 
‘This letter was handed me this minute by Major 
W. J. Twining, United States Engineers, Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, and Major Wil- | 
liam G. Brock, Chief of Police. I don’t know the 
writer, never heard of or saw him to my knowledge, 
and hereby return it tothe keeping of the above- 
named parties as testimony In the case. 
(Signed) “ W. T. SHERMAN, General.”’ 


oy A special train was ordered by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to convey Mrs. Garfield from 
Long Branch to Washington. She was expected to 
arrive at 6 o'clock, but the high rate of speed at 
which the train was running resulted in an acci- 
dent to the locomotive, which made a little delay, 
and it was 6:40 when two carriages, one of them 
containing Mrs. Garfield, drove up to the south 
front of the Executive Mansion. Mrs. Garfield and 
one or two attendants occupied the first carriage, 
and when it stopped the door was opened by 
Attorney-General MacVeagh, and she was assisted 
to alight by her son, Harry Garfleld, who had been 
waiting for her arrival. She passed up the stairs | 
unassisted, and, though betraying evident signs of 
great emotion and excitement, seemed to be strong. 
The President had been impatiently awaiting her 
arrival, for he appreciated the gravity of the situ- 
ation, and knew as well as any one that his end was 
perhaps near. When the sound of the wheels was 
heard on the gravel driveway he addressed Post- 
master-General James, who was sitting at his bed- 
side, and said, “‘ That’s my wife.”’ 

Mrs. Garfield hurried to the bedside of the Presi- 
dent, who recognized her at once, and she began to 
converse with him in a low tone. She exhibited 
great self-control while in the sick room, and did 
not betray the slightest evidence of emotion. The 
President spoke wt her in a whisper that was 
audible at the other end of the room. The physi- 
cians, who were then holding consultation in an 
adjoining room, decided it unwise to allow the in- 
terview to last beyond a few minutes, and persuaded 
Mrs. Garfield to take her leave for the time being at 
least. She very readily assented and was escorted 
out by two of the doctors. When she had left the 
room she completely broke down and sobbed aloud 
most piteously. 

Mrs. Garfield pleaded for a second interview with 
her husband, which was acceded to by the physi- 
cians. The room was cleared at her request, and 
she, with some other members of the family, re- 
mained thirty minutes with the President, 

Immediately on the receipt of the news that Pre- 
sident Garfield had been shot, Mrs. Larabee, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the President's sister, with whom 
the aged mother of General Garfield had been stay- 
ing, sent her mother over to the house of Mrs, M. 
Trowbridge, another sister, living about a quarter 
of a mile away, out of hearing of the dreadful news, 
An hour later, at about noon, the following dispatch 
was received by Mrs. Larabee: 

** EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, July 2d, 
“ Mrs, Kliza Garfield: 

** Don’t be alarmed by sensational rumors. The 
doctors think the wound is not fatal. Don’t think 
of coming until you hear further. 

* HARRY A. GARFIELD.” 


The signature is that of the President’s seventeen- 
year-old son. Mr. Garfield’s mother had been pros- 
trated for some days in consequence of the death 
of her brother-in-law, Thomas A. Garfield, and only 
that morning she was informed of the death of 
Mrs, Arnold, the President's cousin, who died on 
Friday, and it was deemed certain that the death of 
the President would kill her. 

Vice-President Arthur reached New York from 
Albany on Saturday morning, and was at once in- 
formed of the news. He telegraphed his sympathy 
and grief to Secretary Blaine, and desired the ex- 
pression of his feelings to be extended to Mrs. Gar- 
field. Shortly before midnight, in response to a 
telegram to the effect that it was thought the Presi- 
dent was sinking, he started for Washington, under, 
as is supposed, an escort of officers from the United 
State’s Marshal’s office. 

As soon as the early telegrams were made public 
at Long Branch, General Grant drove from his 
cottage to Elberon, and, calling on Mrs, Gar- 
field, tendered his sincerest condolence. A few 
moments after he said: “I cannot state how 
deeply this terrible news has affected me. I do not 
care to speculate on its probable results on the 
parties at Albany. All we should think of at pre- 
sent is that the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States has been stricken down by the hand of an 
assassin. It would not become me, nor do I think it 
would become any one of us, to state views upon the 
state of affairs which would result from the murder 
of the President. Happily he is not dead yet, and 
there isjno one in this broad land who will more 
sincerely pray that he may speedily recover than 
myself.” 

At his earliest opportunity Secretary Blaine tele- 
graphed the sad intelligence to Minister Lowell, at 
London, requesting him to inform all our Ministers 
abroad; and within a few hours dispatches were 
delivered at the State Department from Queen Vic- 
torla, the President of the French Republic, and the 
crowned heads of Europe, expressing their abhor- 


(Signed) 








rence at the act, 

On Sunday, hour after hour, telegrams were re- 
ceived from the Executive Mansion, announcing 
that the President continued toimprove. In New 
York City the churches were more fully filled than 
usual, and reference was made to the great ca- 
lamity from hundreds of pulpits. And what was | 
true of the metropolis was likewise true of every 
city, town, village and hamlet in the country. A 
whole, united, prosperous, happy nation bowed its 
head in prayer for the recovery of its Chief Execu- 
tive. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. Cuartes Lyman, of Boston, left $5,000 to 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


Wapr Hampton is preparing a reply to Gen- 
eral Sherman’s account of the burning of Columbia, S. C 


M. pe Lesseps will succeed the late Admiral 
Ronciere le Noury as President of the Geographical 
Society 

Tue honorary degree of LL.D. has been con- 
ferred upon the Hon. James Wilson by lowa College, 
Grinnell, lowa 

Tue marriage of the heir-apparent of Sweden 
aod Norway with Princess Victoria of Baden is fixed for 
September 20th 

Jupcs WiytiaMm L. Fosrer, of the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire, has tendered his resignation, 
to take effect July lst 


Tue President has appointed R. S. Foster, 
Marsha! for the District of Indiana, vice Dudley, ap- 


| pointed Commissioner of Pens!ons. 


Tue Rev. William R. Alger has accepted a call 
to become the permanent pastor of the Park Street 
Church, Portland, Me. He bas recently been preaching 
for it 


Mrs. Lincoun is still lying in a very critical 
condition at Springfeld, Ii. Her mind is failing very 
fa-t, and she does not seem to recognize even her most 
intimate friends. 


Mrs. Bayarp Tayior has nearly completed a 
biography of Bayard Taylor, which will be the only 
authorized and complete account of the life of the 
journalist, traveler and poet. 


Tue venerable Frederick Upham, D.D., has 
beep at Cottage City, Martba’s Vineyard, on a brief visit 
to his son, Professor 8. F. Upham, D. D. Though now 
eighty-two years of age, he is still bale and hearty. 


Proressor Tice, the veteran meteorologist and 
scientist, had a severe attack of vertigo at bis office in 
st. Louis on Tuesday last, aod on account of his great 
age there is cause to fear that he may not recover. 


Art the commencement of Amherst (Mass.) Col- 
lege last week, the degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Hon. Wayne MacVeagh and General Francis A. Walker; 
the latter of whom received a similar honor from Yale. 


Dr. McMvuuuen, of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed by the Pope Bishop of Davenport, a new diocese 
formed of the soutbera half of Iowa and including the 
citiee of Keokuk, Des Moines, Davenport and Council 
Blufis. : 

Waoner declined to visit the Crown Prince's 
vox during the performance of one of bis ‘‘ Nibeluogen ” 
works in Berlin. ‘Teli the Prince,’’ he said, *‘that I 
am too nervous and excited to converse.’”’ The Court 
circle was horrified, not knowing that it was a king who 
spoke. 

Joun T. Saxe, son of the poet, died at Albany, 
June 29th. It was to the house of tbis son that his 
father was to be brought in a short time with the ex- 
pectation that the change would break the melancholy 
into which he has been plunged since the death of his 
daughter, Solace, some time ago. 


Mr. Georcs I. Senzy, who recently gave 
$100,000 additional to Wesleyan University on the con- 
dition that a like sum should be raised by other friends 
of the college, bas sent his check to the President of 
the Long Island Historical Society for $25,000, to be 
used in binding books. Mr. Seney bad previously given 
$70,000 to the Historical Society. 


Mr. James E. Tartor, of the art staff of 
Frank Leslie's Publishing House, bas just finished a 
picture in water-colors of the “Grand Review of the 
Union Army at Washington, May, 1865,” which is 
highly commended, The picture is 28x22, and was 
executed upon an order from General Shetman, who has 
warmly congratulated the artist upon its fidelity and 
spirit. F 

Tue Queen is quite as observant of trifles as 
ever George IIL was, and overlooks nothing, and if any 
members of the royal family reside more than a certain 
number of days at Buckingham Palace, they are 
obliged to ‘do for” themselves at the end of the 
specified term. A son-in-law of Her Majesty’s, who 
was limited to three days at a time, evaded the regu- 
lation by going every third might and returning to be- 
gin a fresh stay the next morning. 


Muxz. ANNETTE passed eighty-two years on the 
face of the earth, sixty-eight of them in the employ of 
the French Government She entered the civii service at 
the age of fourteen,in 1813, and since then she was never 
absent from ber posta single day. She died the other 
day, and the State paid for her modest funeral. This 
woman was attached to the service of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in the Rue Richelieu. She began as a simple 
cheewoman, and finally became a mender of book-bind- 
ings, in which capacity she gained 600 francs or $120 a 
year. 

Tue new professor of oratory at Princeton Col- 
lege, Rev. George L. Raymond, is something more than 
a teacher of the management of the human diaphragm 
and laryox. He is an eloquent preacher, a successful 
lyceum lecturer, a linguist, a poet, a traveler and aa 
author. For several years he has taught oratory at 
Williams College, and recently he wrote on the subjecta 
work which is now a text book at Williamstown and at 
Princeton. He is in the prime of life, not yet forty, and 
has a wide acquaintance with scholars in this country 
and in Europe. 

Str Epwarp TuornrTon, the British Minister 
at Washington, presented bis letter of recall to Presi 
dent Garfield on June 30th. In reply to bis farewell 
address, the President said: ‘It will ever be a grateful 
recollection to this Government and people that the two 
English-speaking nations of the world harmoniously and 
successfully adjusted serious aod possibly bitter differ- 
ences by peaceful methods The zeal and ability with 
which you strove to ingraft the principle of toter- 
national arbitration upon the law of nations aided alike 
in this great measure and in establishing what we trust 
may be a beneficent rule for the future conduct of all 
Governments.” 

Osrrvary.—June 25th— Rev. Moses How, the 
oldest preacher in New England, at Cambridge, Mass., 
aged 92. June 26th—Hon. Henry Stanberry, formerly 
Attorney-General of the United States, and one of the 
defenders of President Johoson in the impeachment 
trials, at New York City, aged 78; Moses Titcomb, ex 
Superintendent of the document room of the United 
States Senate, which was under his charge for over a 
quarter of a century, at Franklin Falls, N. H., aged 80; 
Colonel J. W. Davidson, of the Second Cavalry, and 
Brevet Major-General United States Army. June 27th— 
Jules Armand S. Dufaure, the distinguished French 
statesman, Life Senator and Member of the Academy, 
at Paris, aged 83; Henry Dwight, for many years a 
prominent Wall Street baoker, aged 62; Edward Beales, 
the political reformer, and ex-President of the Reform 
League of Great Britain, at London, Eng. June 28th-- 
Captain Robert Hardie, said to be the last survivor of 
the Dartmouth prisoners, at Baltimore, aged 83. 
June 29th At Naples, of brain fever, Edward R. Thax- 
ter, the young American sculptor, aged 27 June 
30/h—Hon. Hiram Warner, ex-Chief Justice of Georgia, 
at Atlanta, aged 79; Ephraim J. Whitiock, for twenty- 
three years a member of the Board of Education of 
Brooklyn, and for many years its president, aged 61. 
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1 have been built, the bases being in some placed 
eighteen feet under water,;and the tops projecting 
eight feet above the lake’s surface at high water 
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A NOVEL BRITISH WAR-SHIP. 


NOVEL addition has been made to tho Brit- 
ish Navy. Describing itthe London T7imes says: 
Polyphemus is not a man-of-war in any of the 
old acceptations of the term. Instead iz 
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, protected with compound steel-faced armor plates. 
The vessel is 240 feet long and 40 feet broad, and 
is to be propelled by high-pressure engines of 
5,500-horse power, This great propelling power is 
calculated to give tho vessel a speed of 17 knots 
an hour. Her speed is, in fact, the chief elem« 
in hor strength as a weapon of offense. 
bow constitutes a ram 12 feet long, ¢ 
is so deeply submerged as to s 
vessel below the depth to which t 
is usually continued, it is obvious tl 
speed attained is a great element in the : 
the attack. The largest and strongest 

1 probably su at once, co 
‘ i by the and torpedces of 
is submarine attack was the 
the Polyphemu 


NEW YORK.— PROFESSOR HENRY DRAPER, IN THE OBSERVATORY AT HASTINGS, PHOTOGRAPHING THE COMET,— FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST,— SEE PAGE 334. 


Britain; and Archibald Campbell and Captain J. 
Twining, United States Army, for the United States 
Government. The commission experienced diffi- 
culty in discharging their duties, from the errors 
committed by former commissioners. In April, 


1870, while engaged in locating a military reserva- | 


tion for a post near Pembina, our engineers 
discovered that the commonly received boundary 
line between the British possessions and the United 
States at that place was 4,700 feet south of the forty- 
ninth parallel, and if run on west from such an 
initial point, would throw the fort of the Hudson 
Bay Company at Pembina into the United States, 
Here was indeed a difficulty, and tbe officers at 
once communicated the facts to their Government. 
The President, General Grant, sent the information 
to the British Government, and requested the con- 
sent of the United States to occupy the fort of the 


between the Lake of the Woods and the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. That portion of the boundary 
which lies east and west of the Red River Valley is 
marked by cast-iron pillars ateven-mile intervals, 
The British placed one every two miles, and the 
United States one between each British post. Our 


pillars or markers were made at Detroit, Mich. | 


They are hollow iron castings, three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, in the form of a truncated pyra- 
mid, 8 feet high, 8 inches square at the bottom and 
4inches at the top. They have at the top a solid 
pyramidal cap, and at the bottom an octagonal 
flange one inch in thickness, Upon the opposite 
faces are cast in letters two inches high the in- 
scriptions: *‘Convention of London” and “ October 
20th, 1818,’ The inscriptions begin about four feet 
six inches above the base and read upwards, 
Where the l'no crosses lakes, monuments of stones 


| Strength, her swiftness and her power to attack the 
| vessels of the enemy below the water-line and un- 
der their armor. The appearance of the ship, if 


ship it can be called, promises to be unlike any- | 


thing now afloat. Perhaps the nearest parallel 
| may be found in the cigar-shaped steam yachts, 
which so long lay useless in Southampton water. 
The Polyphemus will lie in the sea as a cylinder, 
with a flattened top, on which there will be a coni- 
cal deck surmounted by the hurricane-deck. The 
ends of the cylinder will be under water, and all 
that will be usually seen will be the round deck, 
| which has been compared toa floating peg-top, with 
iis pilot tower, signal post and funnels. This deck 


is only four and a half feet above the water-line, 


and the whole of the exposed surface of the vessel, 
and the unexposed to a depth of six feet and a half 
below the water-line, are to be completely pro. 


| designed. She is specially designed to assail ves- 


sels immensely larger and heavier than herself. 
The hull is intended to bear the shock of the co! 
lision by which her destructive work is to be per- 
formed. Itisofsteel throughout. It is divided by 
© longitudinal bulkhead and many transverse 
bulkheads into two series. of small water-tight 
compartments. The bottom is double, and Is split 
up into a iarge number of cells, or very small 
water-tight divisions. Her floating capacity is, 
therefore, as great as any under-water vessel can 
possibly be, while the danger of sinking from one 
or two penetrations of the hull is reduced to a 
minimum, 

** There are three ports under water for the dis- 


| charge of Whiteherd torpedoes, one of which is 


directly in front, under the ram, while the other 


| two are at the sides and amidships.’’ 
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KING CHARLES OF ROUMANIA AND QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


KING CHARLES I. OF ROUMANIA AND 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

N March 26th last, the Senate and Chamber of 

( Deputies of Roumania, by a unanimous vote, 

proclaimed the principality a kingdom, and Prince 

Charles and the Princess Elizabeth King and Queen. 

The new King was born April 20th, 1839, He ac- 


it 









STATUE OF COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT, UNVAILED AT BOSTON, 


MASS., JUNE 17TH. 


cepted his election as Prince of Roumania May 10th, 
1866. On May 2ist, 1866, he assumed the govern- 
ment at Bucharest.- In 1869 he was married to 
Princess Elizabeth von Neuwied, who was born De- 
cember 29th, 1843. Her Majesty is tall, large-boned, 
very strongly built, has a slight stoop in the neck, 
@ ruddy complexion, large gray eyes, brown hair, 





WILLIAM M. CONNER, STARTER OF THE 
CONEY ISLAND JOCKEY CLUB, 


PNA ABOVE TAT 






and a gracious, kindly manner. She 1s a capita! 
linguist, and among other languages speaks and 
writes Engiish with an accurate fluency which is 
surprising, and she has produced compositions 
which have won her the “‘ Medal of Merit’’ con- 
ferred by the Roumanian Government for meritori- 
ous labors of the penor brush. The Queen has al- 
ways a humber of protégées whom she is educating at 
her own expense; she 
selects, as a rule, un- 
dowered maids-of-honor, 
charges berself with 
their future settlement 
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WK WAI large private fortune in 
wu Sea} many ways which re- 
NII dound to her credit and 
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mT rn the war, 
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fl ih Hil Hit hospital with fifty-six 
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constructed, 
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| residence. Their Ma- 
| jesties maintain a full 
} corps of aids de-camp, 
ladies-of-honor and ser- 
| vants. The court eti- 
i quette is very strict, and 
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based upon the German 
system of exclusiveness. 

In August last, the 
Prince and _ Princess, 
being childless, and de 
sirous of providing for 
the succession to the 
throne, adopted as their 
heir Prince Ferdinand, 
the second son of his 
elder brother, Prince 
Leopold, the Hereditary 
Prince of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen. The future 
head of the Court of Bu- 
charest was born at Sig- 
maringen on the 24th of 
August, 1865. Prince 
Ferdinand’s father has 
| dropped out of the world’s attention; but ten years 

ago he was one of the most conspicuous figures in 
| European politics. It was upon him that the late 
| General Prim fixed as King of Spain when Isabella 

Il. was driven out of the country, and it was osten- 

sibly because King William of Prussia, as head of 

the Hohenzollern family, refused to interfere by 
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| of Mr. Wm. M. Conner, the ‘star. 


' prohibiting Prince Leopold’s acceptance of the | 


Spanish crown, that the late Louis Napoleon 
plunged into the conflict with Germany. Prince 
Leopold, the elder brother of the ruler of Roumania, 
and father of his adopted son, is the heir-apparent 
of the honors and dignities of the House of Hohen- 


zollern-Sigmaringen, one of the junior and non- } the satisfaction of participants in 


| 


reigning branches of the family which, in the per- | 


son of William I., now occupies both the throne of 
Prussia and that of Germany. 

The fetes in honor of the elevation of Roumania to 
a kingdom were begun on May 22d with the coro- 
nation of King Charles. At noon the King and 
Queen entered the court of the Cathedral, where 
they were met by the clergy and choir singing 
hymns. The coronation took place on a raised 
platform. Beside the King was his brother, Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, and his two younger 
sons. Many diplomats and strangers were present. 
On the right were the Senate, Assembly and other 
bodies. The King wore his uniform, stars and many 
Orders. The Queen was very beautiful in a white 


satin dress, richly embroidered, with Marie de | 


Medici collar, a long white satin mantle trimmed 
with sable and a splendid pearl coronet. The King’s 


crown was of steel and finely worked. It was mace | 


from Turkish cannon captured at Plevna. The 
Queen’s crown was of gold, with a white and red vel- 
vet cap. The venerable Metropolitan prayed and 
blessed the crowns and their Majesties. The King, 
Queen and Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern signed 
the Coronation act, and the state crown was placed 1 
the head of the King by the President of the Senate. 
Receptions and reviews followed the solemn cere- 
mony, the festivities lasting a week. 

All the buildings of the chief streets were de- 
corated with flags and festoons of the national colors 
—blue, yellow and red—and bright rugs and carpets 
were hung from the windows, 


STATUE OF = 
COL. PRESCOTT. 


tle statue of Col. 

William Prescott, 
unvailed in Boston on 
June 17th, is of bronze, 
nine feet in height, 
and stands upon a 
nearly rectangular pe 
destal of polished 
Jonesborough granite, 
seven feet high and 
four feet six inches by 
four feet ten inches at 
the base. The struc. 
ture rests on a base of 
Quincy granite. Upon 
the front panel of the 
pedestal is the follow. 
ing inscription in 
raised letters. 


COLONEL 
WILLIAM PRESCOTT, 
JUNE 17, 1775. 


The remaining pan- 
els are blank. The lo 
cation of the statue is 
believed to be the very 
spot where the hero 
stood while encourag- 
ing his men. The pose 
is spirited and drama 
tic. It represents the 
colonel at the moment 
preceding the attack. 
It is intended to re- 
present the leader at 
the instant when he 
uttered the memorable 
words: ‘Don’t fire 
until I tell you; don’t 
fire until you see the 
whites of their eyes.’’ 
Theright leg advances, 
the right hand grasps 
nervously an un 
sheathed sword; the 
left hand is thrown 
back in a repressing 
movement. His eyes 
gaze eagerly forward, 
and the whole body seems vibrant 
with emotion. It is known that the 
night preceding the battle was very 
hot, and Prescott, who worked at the digging as 
hard as his men, threw off the outside uniform 
coat, put on a loose seersucker coat and broad- 
brimmed farmer’s hat. The herois represented in 
this easy “ostume, which is admirably adapted for 
artistic t13atment, while his more cumbrous regi- 
mentals are seen lying in a heap at his feet. The 
broad-brimmed hat gives a shadow to the face, 
while the loose coat, the skirts of which almost 
sweep the ground, has all the advantage of a 
mantle or cloak in furnishing the artist with 
drapery. 

Of Colonel Prescott there is no portrait extant. 
Mr. Story has taken the flne family type which 
can be seen in the engravings of Prescott the his- 
torian’s head, the fine, clear-cut features and high- 
bred face. 

The ceremony was made the occasion of a general 
holiday, as well as a special celebration of the 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. There » 
was a@ military and civic procession of large pro —_< a —— ’ 
portions, a balloon ascension, an address by Hon. — —_ act 
Robert C. Winthrop, and concerts and fireworks in PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE HALL OF 
the evening. RECORDS.— SEE PAGE 338. 
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NEW YORK CITY.— WILLIAM GALE, IN HIS ATTEMPT TO WALK 6,000 QUARTER-MILES 
IN 6,000 TEN MINUTES, IN A VACANT LOT ON MADISON AVENUE. 


MR, WM. M. CONNER. 


HE popularity whch has attended 
the races on the course of the 
Coney Island Jockey Club is largely 
due to the experience and efficiency 


ter’’ of the club. Under Mr.Conner’s 
management, the delays and false 
starts so common on other tracks 
have seldom if ever occurred on the 
course at Sheepshead Bay, and the 
enjoyment of spectators, as well as 


the races, has been greatly increased 
by this fact. Mr. Conner is a gentie- 
man of good presence and manners, 
and is thoroughly ‘‘up”’ in all the 
details of the important position 
which he fills, 





NOVEL PEDESTRIAN FEAT. 


re GALE, a native of Car- 

diff, Wales, began, on the morn- 
ing of June 28th, in a vacant lot on 
Madison Avenue and Eighty-eighth 
Street, an attempt to walk 6,000 
quarter-miles in as many periods of 
ten minutes each. As he is said to 
have accomplished 4,000 quarter- 
miles in 4,000 ten minutes, in Cardiff, 
without feeling any serious effects, 
the present attempt is watched with 
much interest by sporting and 
athletic circles. 

The pedestrian, who is walking 
against time with no money at stake, 
is dressed in the approved costume 
—a dark shirt, fitting very ciosely to 
allow the free circulation of air near 
the skin, knee-breeches and long 
stockings. His shoes are broad, but 
fit close to the foot, thus making the 
abrasion of any portion of the skin 





MISS GERTRUDE M. GRISWOLD, THE AMERICAN PRIMA 
DONNA, — PHOTO, BY MULNIER, PARIS, —- PAGE 338, 
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almost impossible. He walks the “ heel-and-toe 
pace to perfection, but has a habit of swinging his 
arms and bands which, although without doubt it 
adds to the ease of his motion, nevertheless detracts 
greatly from his grace. 


MISS GERTRUDE M. GRISWOLD, 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN PRIMA 


Ww* give on page 337 the portrait of Miss Ger 

trude M. Griswold, who has just achieved 
distinction and honored her native land by a very 
successful début in the difficult réle of Ophelie in 
Ambroise Thomas's opera of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ at the 
Grand Opera, Paris. It is a notable fact that Miss 
Griswold is the first American who has made a 
début in this theatre. Born in New York City, the 
daughter of Mr. Charles E. Griswold, formerly 
senior partner in one of our most important mer- 
cantile houses trading between Rlo Janeiro and the 
United States, Miss Griswold is connected by birth 
with some of the best families of New York and 
Chicago. When a young child her parents took her 
and her brother Edmond, nowa Wall Street stock 
broker, to Geneva, Switzerland, where she was 
placed at school and acquired her excellent know- 
ledge of French, which she speaks without any 
perceptible foreign accent. Shealso studied music 
there, but with no intention of becoming an ari 
Returning to America she completed her edu- 
cation at New York, and then traveled with her 
parents in South America, Algeria, Egypt, and 
throughout the Continent of Europe. In 1876 
her father died, after losing his large for- 
tune through business reverses, and Miss Gris- 
wold bravely resolved to gain her own livelihood. 
Nature had endowed her with an excellent voice, a 
fine presence and superior dramatic powers. She, 
therefore, chose the operatic stage as her life pro- 
feasion, and went to Paris to fit herself for the lyric 
Stage. Entering the Conservatoire de Musique asa 
pupil, in October, 1877, she became, under the in- 
struction of M. Barbot, ber professor iu singing, 
and M. Obin, professor of opera, very quickly the 
most promising pupil in herclass, At the annual 
concours d’opéra of 1879, at the Conservatoire, Miss 
Griswold took the premier accesit (equivalent to third 
prize), and at the concours de chant, the same year, 
also a premier occesié, Believing that an injustice 
was done her in offering her less than a second 
prize, she refused to accept either of those honors 
greatly to the astonishment of the jury, whicb was 
compesed of such men as Gounod, Vancorbell, 
Saint-Satna, etc. Such a thing had never before 
eccurred, they said, in the annals of the vener- | 
able Conservatoire; it was unheard of, and they | 
promptly suspended the plucky jeure Americaine, 
but they as promptly took her back into favor two 
days later, aud Miss Griswold continued ner studies. 
After another twelvemonth, in July, 1880, she won 
the first prize in singing, beforea jury com} sed of 
nearly the same composers and musical critics. At | 
the concours d’opéra, which followed a week later, 
Miss Griswold was awarded the second prize. This 
was 60 manifest an injustice that the French 
critics took up the matter, and for several days the | 
whole Parisian press teemed with denunciations of | 
the jury and {ts verdict, and with praises of Miss | 
Griswold, her *‘ belle voiz,’’ ‘dramatic intelligence,”’ | 
*“ her sentiment,”’ etc. 

M. Vancorbeil, the director of the Nouvel Opéra, 
and himself a member of this very jury, reversed 
its decision by refusing to engage the lady who had 
won the first prize, and by engaging at once Miss 
Griswold as a member of the company of the first 
opera house in Europe. So prompt was ne to take 
advantage of his legal right to demand her ser- 
vices—for all graduates from the Conservawire are 
bound by previous agreement with the Government 
to play or sing only in French national theatres for 
two years if their services are so desired—tnat he 
did not wait the customary period of four weeks 
allowed him, but sent on the second day to Miss 
Griswold a formal legal notification that she was 
engaged to sing for the following two years at the 
Academie Nationale de Musique, as the Grand 
Opera is entitled. In October Miss Griswold was 
assigned the role of Ophélie, and began at once to 
study it under the personal supervision of M. 
Ambroise Thomas, the composer of ‘‘ Hamlet” and 
director of the Paris Conservatory of Music. 

There were many vexatious delays in producing 
the opera, but finally, on the evening of June 6th 
last, the déiut took place before a most distin- 
guished audience, comprising nearly all the promi- 
neut Americans in Paris, inciuding our Minister, 
General E. F. Noyes and the United States Consul 
General, Mr. Walker, and also hosts of the French 
aristocracy, and men and women distinguished in 
art, in music and in letters. Miss Griswold's suc- 
cess was complete, her performances winning the 
heartiest applause, while the critics subsequently 
accorded her unanimously unrestricted praise. 

Our Paris correspondent, writing of the new prima 
donna, says that she “is an honor to our country, 
not only as a musician, but also as being one of the 
few young ladies upon the stage in Continental 
cities who have had the strength of character and 
moral purity sufficient to keep themselves, like 
Portia, ‘above suspicion.’ It is a great pleasure to 
be admitted to her informal Thursday evening ‘re- 
ceptions’ at her home in the Rue d’Edinbourg, 
where she lives with her mother. For Miss Gris- 
wold, in cultivating her voice, has not neglected her 
mind, and it is no exaggeration to say that not one 
young woman in ten thousand, in the United States 
or England, has so comprehensive an idea of the 
best English, American and French Literature as 
has this young lady, or as correct taste in regard to 
books, united with clear-headed judgment of men 
and things. Some Americans in Paris prophesy 
that Miss Griswold is ‘the coming American prima 
donna,’ who is destined to surpass all her predeces- 
sors. She certainly deserves great success, for she 
has toiled long and patiently for it.’’ 


DONNA. 


THE OLD JAIL IN CITY HALL PARK. 


T last the venerable building known to the 
present generation as the Hall of Records, but 
in early days as the Provost, is doomed. The space 
it occupies in City Hall Park is required for the ap- 
proach to the East River Bridge, and it is believed 
the order will soon be issued for tearing it down, 
The building was erected in 1757, on the site of the 
old Powder House, on what was then known as ‘‘The 
Commons,” and was intended as a debtors’ jail. 
The Powder House had been built in 1728, but was 
afterwards moved to an island in the Collect Pond, 
as the citizens of New York thought it was too near 
the dwellings. This part of the “‘Commons”’ was 
used, at the time of the erection of the jail, for the 
punishment of malefactors, and near the jail was 
erected the gallows, the cage, pillory, stocks, whip- 
ping-post, and other implements of punishment 
and torture. Most of these remained until the be- 
ginning of the present century. The gallows was 
d in some documents as being at the head 
of Frankfort Street (which was first laid out about 
1760), and near the jail. North of the jail were the 
wooden barracks of the soldiers, who frequently be- 
came engaged in noisy riots. 

The ** Commons” was a place often used for pub- 
lic meetings, and the “Sons of Liberty ’’ held many 
such meetings near the jail, especially during the 
exciting times which preceded the Revolution. It 
was here that the offensive British rulers were 
burned in effigy as a mockery to the execution of 
the so-called American traitors. A Liberty pole was 
erected on the “‘ Commons” as 4 rallying-place for 
the “‘ Sons of Liberty,”’ and although destroyed by 
the soldiers was replaced_more than once by the 





people. 
The jail came most publicly into notice as one of 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


the historical buildings of New York City during | 


Revolutionary times, when it was made into the 
* Provost,”” with the notorious William Cunning- 
ham as “ Provost Marshal” of the city. His atroci- 
ties a3 head of the military police were such as to 
cause his name to be handed down with all that was 
vile and devilish. 

After the Revolution the building was used as a 
debtors’ jail, but came very near being destroyed 
during the fire of 1810, and was only saved by the 
intrepidity of one of the prisoners, who ascended 
to the roof, and put out the fire as it fell upon the 
building 

About the year 1830 the building was remodeled, 
and turned into the Hall of Records. A large bell, 
which had been hung in the cupola prior to the 
Revolution, and afterwards had sent its warning 
Lows + the citizens in case of fire, was removed to 
the Bridewell, near by, and used as a fire-alarm. 
After the Bridewell was torn down in 1838, the bell 
was placed in the cupola on the roof of Nalad Hose 
Company in Beaver Street, and was finally de- 
stroyed during the fire of 1845, which swept away 
300 buildings between Broad Street and Broadway, 
Wall Street and the Bowling Green. 

About twenty-five years ago the upper part of the 
Hall of Records was used as the Comptroller's 
office, and remained thus occupied for some time; 


but when the court-house was built the Hall was | 
entirely devoted to the storing of records relating | 


to property in this city, and the unsightly addition 
was subsequently added thereto. 


IS IT “A CASE OF DOUBTFUL GLORY ?”’ 
To the Editor of Frank Leslie's Iliustrated Newspaper : 


THE contract for supplying the U. 8. Government 


| as the bestappetizing tonic. Beware of counterfeits, 


with 75,000 pounds of Baking Powder during the | 


ensuing year has been awarded to HECKER’S PER- 
FECT BAKING POWDER, it having been tested by Dr. 
E. G. Love, Analytical Chemist for the Government, 
and recommended by him for its excellence, and be- 
cause it contained a higher percentage of gas (which 
means that it will make lighter bread and biscuit) 
than either the “ Royal”’ or any of the other cream- 
tartar Baking Powders which he examined. The 
samples analyzed by Dr. Love were furnished by 
the Government Commissioners, and were withaut 
the manufacturer’s label or name. 

It will thus be seen that when HECKER’S PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER is submitted to an impartial test, 
its superiority is acknowledged, and the popular 
verdict so emphatically expressed in its favor is 
fully sustained. 

The Royal Baking Powder Co. having published, 
under the title of ‘A Case of Doubtful Glory,’’ what 
they claim to be “‘a true statement of the case”’ 
and the reason why the contract was given to us, it 
is necessary to give the following facts: 


WHAT THE ROYAL CO. SAID: 


In 1881, when they did Not 
get the coniract, 


“The Indian Department 
some time ago advertised 
for proposals for supplying 
Baking Powder, but ex 
pressiy gave motice that 
*medium goods and prices 
only are reqnired.’ 


In 1879, when they vip get 
the contract 


*“‘This year (1879) the 
United States Government 
supplies to the Indians not 
less than 56,000 pounds of 
ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER, which is another 
positive proof of the su- 
periority of this Powder, 
as its selection depended 
on the tests of competent 
chemists, and the Roya. 
BakING PowpER was re- 
commended after a careful 
analysis,’’ 


the ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER was not offered ; being 
strictly fine goods of the 
highest possible grade and 
beyond what was required 
for the Indians, no sample 
was sent; insteai, how- 
ever, we submitted a spe- 
cial brand of medium goods 
of such as we have hereto- 
Sore for several years fur- 
nished to the Indian Depart- 
ment.” 





The blanks used for proposals by the Govern- 
ment specially call for standard quality of Baking 
Powder, and not for “medium goods,”’ as is as- 
serted by the Royal Co. We have a letter from the 
Department of the Interior, dated June 16th, 1881, 
which states “‘where the words ‘standard quality’ 
appear, as in the case of Baking Powder, etc., it is 
intended that only the standard commercial article 
shall be offered by the respective bidders.’’ 

That this was so understood by the Royal Co. is 
proved Dy the description of the samples submitted 
with their bid, which reads as follows: “It is a su- 
perior cream-tartar powder, volume of gas large; 
will keep in any climate, and in all respects gives 
the best satisfaction,” which sample was, as Dr. 
Love reports, a cream tartar powder of 12.82 per- 
centage strength. 

What the Royal Co. offer the public as “strictly 
fine goods”’ is, according to their advertisements, 
also a cream-tartar powder, and, as proved by tests 
made by Prof. Henry Morton, President of Stevens 
Institute, is of even less strength than the sampl® 
furnished this year to the Government. 

With this presentation of the facts, we leave it to 
our customers and the public to decide whether it 
was the Royal Baking Powder or a special brand 
which was in competition when the award was 
given to HECKER’S PERFECT BAKING POWDER be- 
cause of its excellence and strength. 


GEO. V. HECKER & CO., 203 Cherry St., N. Y. 


“IT WORKS LIKE A CHARM.” 


A PATIENT In Indianapolis, who was a great suf- 
ferer from Rheumatism, sent for COMPOUND OXYGEN, 
and a week after receiving it wrote: “It works 
like acharm! For siz weeks / had suffered agony, and 
nothing relieved me until your medicine came. It is 
one week to-day since I commenced the tnhalations, 
and the improvement is wonderful, and I thank God 
and you.” Treatise on ‘Compound Oxygen ”’ sent 
free. DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ WHAT,’’ shouted a North Hill orator, ina burst 
of fervid enthusiasm—‘“ what was Burlington 
twenty-five years ago?”’ And a thin man, with a 
despairing countenance, got up in the audience 
and replied, feebly: ‘Burlington, wasn’t it?’’ And 
then the orator said he hoped that his cleave might 
roof to the tongue of his right hand if he ever went 
into caucus with such a lunatic, 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 


PULLED from the breast, squeezed from the bottle, 
Stomachs will sour and milk will curdle; 

Baby hallelujah all that night, 

Household bumping heads in awful fright. 

Don’t deny, *twas thus with Victoriu, 

Night was hideous without CASTORIA; 

When colic left; for peaceful slumber, 

All said their prayers and slept like thunder. 


“Usk Redding’s Russia Salve.” 


| diverging from and connecting with its system, it 
| can offer all that any business traveler or pleasure- 
} Seeker can demand. The New York and Phila- 
| delphia, or Bound Brook Line, of the Reading, is 


|} and the convenience of travelers, is the very best 


the Medel Hotel. ————— 
** Under these conditions | 


| Strengthens the system by quieting the nervous 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


agitation. 
THE FAT BOY IN PICKWICK 
PROBABLY had good teeth, seeing that he so speed- 
ily demolished the most substantial provender on 
the shortest notice. Nothing excepting a good ap- 
petite so conduces to the pleasures of eating asa 
good set of grinders. To possess them use S0ZO- 
DONT, the great dental invigorator and beautifying 
agent. Yellow, tartar-covered teeth grow pearly 
white, and the gums acquire ruddiness, and form 





a pleasing contrast to the snowy hue of the teeth, 
when it is used, ee 

MARIE LITTA 
MESSRS. WM. B, RIKER & SON: BOOTH’S THEATRE. 

I have tried your AMERICAN FACE POWDER, and 
am very much pleased with it; will take pleasure | 
in recommending it to my friends. I have at last | 
found a powder that suits me. I send you an order 
for two more boxes. 

Very respectfully, 


MARIE LITTA, | 


DRAW the cork, and HUB PUNCH Is ready. 

ANGOSTURA BITTERS were prepared by Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert for his private use, Their reputation is 
such to-day that they have become generally known 


Ask your grocer and druggist for the genuine arti 
cle, manufactured by Dr, J. G. B, Siegert & Sons 


PEARL’S WHITE GLYCERINE cures sunburn and 
prickly heat, and makes the skin soft and smooth. | 
Use PEARL'S WHITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP. 


THE new Summer Excursion Route Book of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, just out, for 
the season of 1881, is, if it were possible, even hand- 
somer and more attractive than any which have 
preceded it. Fewer companies have within their 
own lines such a wealth and variety of inducements 
for the pleasure-traveler, and few can forward him 
so directly over their own lines on his way to any 
resort which he may seek by shore or in the moun- 
tains in any part of the country. Indeed, it would 
seem that the tourist desiring to reach any locality, 
no matter where, would find it wise to make his 
point of departure the nearest Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad station. In the mountainous 
and diversified scenery of Pennsylvania the Read- 
ing is without a rival, while upon the lines 


steadily increasing in patronage and popularity; 
and for speed, comfort and safety, the three essen- 
tial requisites, it has no superior. Copies of the | 
Excursion Route Book may be obtained free of | 
charge by addressing C. G. HANCOCK, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, Broadway, New York, 
so long the leading hotel of the great city, fully 
maintains its high standard of excellence, and in 
comfort and luxury has no superior in this coun- 
try or in Europe. Its location, for healthfulness 


On account of its thorough good order, safety and 
superior rooms, it 1s especially adapted for famt- 
lies_and ladies traveling without escort, who are 
treated with every respect and consideration. The 
proprietor, with his family, resides in the Hotel, 
giving to it his constant personal supervision ; the 
result is that the ST NICHOLAS Is, in every respect, 


STUTTERING cured by BATES’S APPLIANCES. Send 
for description to Simpson & Co., Box 2236, New York. 








OOR BEST REWARD. 
Winston, Forsytue Co., N.C., March a, 1880. 
Gents—I desire to express to you my thanks for 
your wonderful Hop Bittcrs. I was troubled with 
dyspepsia for five nog previous to commencing the 
use of your Hop Bitterssome six months ago. My 
cure has been wonderful. I am pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of this place, and my whole con- 
regation can testify to the great virtue of your 
itters, Very respectfully, Rev. H. Fergpes. 
Bay City, Mich., Feb, 3, 1880, 
Hop Bitters Co.:-1 think it my duty to send you 
a recommend for the benefit of any person wishing 
to know whether Hop bitters are good or not. f 
know they are good for general debility and indi- 
gestion; strengthen the nervous system and make 
new lite. I recommend my patients to use them, 
Dr. A. Pratt, Treater of Chronic Diseases, 
Send for Circulars of Testimonials, to 

HOP _BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO, 

Rochester, N. Y., Toronto, Ont,, or London, Eng, 






















2D 


“Your Lassie Will Be True.” 


Greatest popular ballad of the day. Words by George 
Cooper and melody by H. P. Danks, This sweet reply to 
“Scotch Lassie Jean” is being sung in the leading 
theatres in New York. Both ballads combined mailed 
for 28 cts, Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, Sun 
BuiLpine, 166 Nassau STREET, New Yor«. 


az Music of all publishers at one-third discount, In- 


close stamp for catalogue. 
The Family WASH BLUE 


BARLOW’S For Sale by Grocers, 
D. & WILTBERGER, Pr 
INDIGO BLUE 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
FIRST PRIZE a. VIENNA, 1873, 
C. WEIS {wccrechaum Pipes 
Smokers’ Articles, etc, wholesale and 
retail, Repairing done. Circular frea 


OP Broadway, N.Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker Street and Vienna, 


T° THE PUBLIC, 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS AND IMITATIONS. 
In accordance with the desire frequently expressed, 
both in the United States’and abroad, these Bitters, so 
jong and justly celebrated tor their fineness as a cor- 
dial, and for their medicinal virtues against all dis- 
eases of, or arising from, the digestive organs, will 
henceforth be put up and sold not only in quart, but 
ALSO IN PINT BOTTLES, 
for medicinal, family, traveling, and other purposes. 
To be had at all the principal druggists’, grocers’, 
liquor-merchanta’, et. L FUNKE, Jr, Sole Agent, 
New York, 78 John Street Post Office Box 1.029. 



























.50 Worth of Music 
For "TEIN Cent 


STODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


Containing gems of the best American and foreign authora 
New Operas, New Songs, Waltzes, Polkas, Quadrilles, 
Lancers, Fantasies, etc, etc. Send stamp for complete 
catalogue to Je M. STODDART, No. 16 East 14th 
St, New York ; or, No. 727 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 





bo fee ey BALM restores and develops the 
bust Warranted sure and safe, Price, $1. Naw Ena- 





Land Mavical IxsTiTUTES, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Masa. 
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WILSONIA” Triumphant ! 

All orders for ** WILSONIA”’ 
g is by mail or express mugt be 
sent to the Manufacturer.4 465 
FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
All Post-office orders or checks 
must be made pavable to WIL 
LIAM WILSON, 465 Fulton St, 
Brooklyn. 

Central Office—465 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn. New York Offices—695 
and 1,337 Broadway, and 2,310 
B eM | Third Avenue 
Send for price-list and memoranda in attestation of 
the virtues of the *‘ WILSONIA.”” 








| Important to the Invalids of America ! 


The time has at last arrived when the curse of perni- 

| clous drugs has been thorouchly exposed, so that the 
most illiterate are in a position to understand thoroughly 
the character of disease, together with its treatment, 


upon a truly scientitic basis, 

From Cullen in the seventeenth century down to the 
medical dogmatists of to-day, the people of America and 
ot Europe, through these men, have been led to believe 
that disease partakes of a multiform system of causes 
whereas it is now demonstrated that all furms of disease 
have one common origin, This fact being proved, com 


mon-sense dictates that there can be but one method of 
cure Under the antiquated system of the different 
schools of medicine every particular affection ha 
had applied to it a particular name; hence, if there 
be congestion in the lumbar region, our medical 


men say we have lumbago; if a congestion in 
the neighborhood of the sciatic nerve, then we 
have sciatica, or hip-gout. If such congestion should 
occur around the base of the skull, back or front, then 
they say we have hemicrania, should the top of the head 
so suffer, then they say we have cephaligia._ If inflamma- 
tion occurs around the liver, then you have hepitatus ; 
if in the neighborhood of the kidneys, then they call it 
nephricus. If a congestion or hardening of the muscles 
of the knee-joints, then we have anchylosis. Now, all 
these, and hundreds of other names, have been given as 
particular characteristics of disease, not for the purpose 
of instructing the people, but only for the purpose of 
keeping them in ignorance, 

The intention of every physician in treating any form 
of disease has been to regulate the nerve fluids and blood 
circulation, to effect which they, in their ignorance, have 
resorted to the most clumsy methods possible to con 
ceive, They have resorted to such inconsistent efforts as 
the introduction of poisons, such as the following: 

Chloral hydrate, nux vomica, strychnine, Ddelladonna, 
arsenic, mercury, and 80 on ad nauseam. 

WILLIAM WILSON has demonstrated that all disease 
begins in the brain, and that from the brain, through the 
spine and the myriad nerves ramifying through the sys 


| tem, are the channels through which a constant electric 


current is being circulated, such electric current being 
in reality the moving nerve force, This current, ramify- 
ing over the veinous system, keeps continuous the atoms 
ot iron floating in the blood in a constant state of mag 
netization. These electro-magnetic currents, working in 
consonance One with another, is the real source of life 
and health ; but the cessation of these currents in any 
one part of the organism must resuit in congestion, and 
it such congestion be continued, death must ensue. 

The intention of the ** WILSONIA”’ garments is to set 
up and maintain a continuous equilibrial magnetic ac 
tion, This being effected, disease is an impossibility 
No person can wear a suit of **WILSONIA’? MAGNETIC 
GARMENTS for twelve months and be diseased, unless 
in cases where a portion of the organism has actually 
decayed prior to putting on the goods recommended, 

Over 200,000 persons cap now demonstrate all as above 
stated, Read the following 


Representative References, 


Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR, Utica, N. Y. 

Hon, PETER COOPER, New York City. 

Hon, THURLOW WEED, New York City. 

Commodore C. K. GARRISON, New York City. 

General 8. GRAHAM, New York City. 

Judge LEVI PARSONS, New York City. 

J. B. HOYT (merchant), Spruce St., N. Y. 

D. V. FAIRWEATHER (merchant), Spruce St., N, Y 

E. B. STIMPSON (merchant), Spruce St., N. Y, 
THOMAS HALL, 184 Clinton Av., Brooklyn, 

Colonel BAYARD CLARK, 54 East Forty-ninth St., N, ¥. 
Hon. JOHN MITCHELL (treasurer), Brooklyn, 

Mrs. R, ROBB, 395 Wyckoff St., Brooklyn. 

Mrs, A. FRANK, 226 Ciinton St, Brocdklyn, 

Mrs, F. M. TOMPKINS, 111 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn. 
Mr. TAYLOR, 39 West Thirty-ninth St., N. Y. 

Mr. T. DUGAN (undertaker), 330 Clermont Av., Brooklyn. 
Mr. J. IVES, 33 Sidney Place, Brooklyn. 

Mr, A. C, IVES, 33 Sidney Place, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. CHIPMAN, 7 Bond St, 

Miss FRANCES LEWIS, 122 Sumner St., New Brooklyn, 
Mr. GINNELL, 347 Ciuton St, 

Mra. ARMSTRONG, 117 Rapelyea St, 

Mr. KIRBY, Roslyn, L, L 

Mr. E, ST, CLAIR CLARK, 75844 Lafayette Av. 

Dr. DICKINSON, 611 Clinton Av. 

Dr. TRUE, 981 Lexington Av., N. Y. 

Mra. ADSIT, 198 Sixth Av., N. Y. 

Mrs, GATES, 250 South Fourth St, near Seventh, 

Mrs, STEVENS, 200 Bergen St, 

Mrs, SUDLOW, 261 Dean St, 

Mra. Dr. RUGGLES, 342 State St. 

Mrs CLINTON, 342 State St, 

Mr. MARION, 458 Third Av. 

Mr. McCARTY, Rahway, N. J. 

Mr. PETER LEHLBACK, 541 Jersey Av., Jersey City, 


N, J. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD (artist), Phoenix Building. 

Mr. PHIFER, corner Franklin and Myrtle Avs, 

Captain LAMB, 147 Tompkins Av, 

Mr. GEORGE RIGBY, 60 Cheever Place. 

Mr. GEORGE W. DAWSON, 484 Adelphi St, 

Mrs, PRICK, 107 Summit St. 

Mrs. GARDINIER (artist), 196 Fulton St, 

Mr. YOUNG (artist), 173 Bergen St 

Mrs, McKENZIE, 1,140 Fulton St, 

Mr, DONALD McKENZIE, St, Marks Av. 

Mr. NILSEN (decorative banner and sign writer), Bridge 
Street, 

Mr. JUEL E, CANNON, 298 Jay'St. 

Mr. J. RAYMOND (builder), 158 Henry St, 

Mr. CORNELL (bootmaker), 463 Fulton St 

Mr. L. BERWIN, 457 Fulton St 

Mrs. HALL, 184 Clinton Av. 

Mrs, SCOTT, 332 Clinton St, 

Mra. GRAVES, 184 Clinton Av. 

Mr, HOBBY, Hamilton Av. and Smith St, 

Mr, A. BAYLISS, 332 Fulton St. 

Mr. J. H. BAYLISS, 60 Vernon Av. 

Mr. P, BAYLIS, Amenia, Duchess County, N. Y. 

Mr, F, H. BARNEY (cloak merchant), 307 Fulton St, 

Mrs. PLUMSEY, 161 Tillary St, 

Mr, J, W. DAVIS, 162 Fulton St, 

Dr, A. B. CHADWICK, 361 Court St, and 275 President St 

Mr. G. A DAMAREST, Nyack, N. Y. 

Dr, CLARK, Livingston Su 

Mr, FEW, 430 Fulton St. 

Mr. T, De TRUAX, 376 Dean St, 

Mr. BENJAMIN LEWIS, Montague St, 

Mr. JOHN CURTIS, 261 Bridge St. 

Mr. MAXSON, 2 St, Felix St, 

Mr. DAVID COLLYER, 81 Columbia St. 

Mr. MAWSON, 590 Hicks St. 

Mr. HUGH BYRON BROWN, Science Hall, Eighth St., 
New York. 

Mr. J. SMITH, 111 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Mr, ALKER, Lafayette Av., Jersey City. 

Mr, WHETMORE, Madison Av., Jersey City, 

CHAS, MILLER, 17 Willoughby St 

Miss BAKER, 205 Rutledge St, 

Mr, FOS'ER PETTIT, Clinton Av, 

ADAM PHIEFER, 141 Huntington St, 

Mrs. BULLWINKLE, 435 Franklin Av. 

E. BEAVEN, 19 Gates Av, 


Each and every one of the above names is taken with- 
out regard to the opinions thesé persons may entertain 
of the Magnetic Garments, as we know full well that to 
wear the **WILSONIA” for twelve consecutive months 
at the longest is to obtain absolute cure, no matter if the 
patient is afflicted with one or more of the forms of dis- 
ease above mentioned 
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THURBER ’SSecret of a Beautiful Face. 





PROPERLY MIXED IN 
I lb. CARTOONS. 


Our seeds are selected with great care, thoroughly 
cleaned, combined by an expert, and neatly packed ) 
in one-pound cartvons, with a piece of cuttle-fish 
bone in each cartoon, If you wish your Birds to 


thrive, ask your Grocer for 


THURBER’S BIRD SEED; 


Also for our Bird Gravel, in packages to go with the 


Seed, 


Od Deminion Steamship Co 


FOR NORFOLK, RICHMOND, OLD POINT COMFORT, 
THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS, 
THE SOUTH, SOUTHWEST AND WEST, 
From Pier 26 (Foot of Beach Street), N. R., Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 3 P.M. 

FOR LEWES AND REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE, 
From Pier 26 (Foot of Beach St.), N. R., Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 3 P.M, 

Elegant passenger accommodations on all steamers, 
General Office, 197 Greenwich St., N. ¥. 
W. H. STANFORD, Sec, 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS.,. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier 20, North River, New York, 
CIRCASSIA, July 9, 3 P.M. | ANCHORIA, July 23, 3 P.M. 
DEVONIA, July 16, 9 A.M. | ETHIOPIA, July 30, 8 A.M. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs. 
Cabius, $60 to $80. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL OR DERRY. 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier 46, North River, Foot of Charles Street, 
ELYSIA, July 16, 9 A.M. ) CALIFORNIA,July 23, 3 P.M, 


Cabins, $55 to $65, according to accommodations, 
Cabin Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, 
Drafts issued for anv amount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agts., 7 Bowling Green, N.Y. 





New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
5, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each ; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Seals, Sets & Charms. 
Jewelry of the same. Sent C. O. D., by 
Express. Send stamp for Illustrated Cir- 
Y cular. These Watches are equal to any 
n fhe market. Watehmakers’ Tools and 
=9 Materials. COLLINS METAL WaTCH 

FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. ¥,. Box 3696. 

















_{ THAT QUESTION WITH A 


AIRDS §uoom GryouTy 








perfect. 


I WAS DREADFULLY AFRAID 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD harmless. 
| RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR 

LIFE, BUT ‘‘LAIRD’S BLOOM 


OF YOUTH’? HAS SETTLED 





LOVELY SUCCESS. 


Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 
Depot, 83 John St., N.Y. 


per Bottle. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
a ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. With 
‘ this essential a lady appears handsome, even if her features are not 


The most import- 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, 
should lose no time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of 
New York City, and pronounced entirely free from any material injuri- 
ous to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 
and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. ' 
sire to be beautiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 


a trial, and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 


Ladies, if you de- 


Price 75 cts. 


SEASON 1881 OPENS JUNE 25TH. 


Stockton Etotel, 


Cape May, N.J.|10 


Bevel Edge, 10c, CLINTON & CO.. North Haven, Conn. 


CHAS. DUFFY (of Continental Hotel, Philadelphia), Manager. 
| COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS FOR ONE THOUSAND GUESTS. 


The House has been greatly enlarged by 60 additional rooms, New Billiard Room and Bowling Alley. 


Music by Eassler’s Celebrated Orchestra. 
SIMON HASSLER, Leader. 


ANCHOR LAINE | Our Patrons have the use of a PASSENGER ELEVATOR, and each room is supplied with ELECTRIC BELLS. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 

1199 Broapway, near 29th St., New York 
BRANCH | 279 Futon Srreet, Brooklyn. 
OFFICES: ) 47 Norra Eieurs Srrext, Philadelphia 
| 110 Wrst Baltimore Street, Baltimore 
| Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments, 
| Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all 
} fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dyed successfully without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
| Cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
j 





ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results and unusually prompt retura of goods 


\ Goods received and returned by express and by mail, 


|BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5&7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
Without the injury trusses inilict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor, 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
| from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchants, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indiea 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 

OFFICE, 251 BRUADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SCHMITT & SCHWANENFLUEGEL. 








| WITH 








$5 


YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 


5 per ct. Imp. Austrian 1004. Gov’t Bond 
Issue of 1860. 


These bonds are guaranteed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Austria, and bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum, payable semi-annually, 

They ure redeemed in two drawings annually, in which 
100 large premiums of 


60,000, 10,000, 5,000, 
etec., florins are drawn, 


Every Austrian 5 per.cent, 100 florin bond, which does 
not draw one of the larger premiums, must be redeemed 


with at least 
120 Florins, 


as there are no b/anks, and every bond must draw some- 
thing, 
The next drawiag takes place on the 


ist OF AUGUST, 1881, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist of 
August is entitled to the whole premium that, may be 
drawn thereon on that day, Country orders sent in 
tegistered Letters and inciosing $5 will secure one of 
these boods for the next drawing 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, ad- 
dress, 


International Banking Co., 


150 BROADWAY, 
New York Ciry. 
Established in 1874. 
N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this in 
Frank Lxesuizx’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


5-LINE ADVERTISEMENT inserted one 






































_ Agents Wanted. 


$72 A WEEK. $124 day at home easily made, Costly 
Outiit free, Address, Truz & Ca, Augusta, Maine. 








ed 





9 Lovely Paneled Motto Cards, beautiful designs,name 
on, 10c, Agents wanted, Victor Co,, Northiord, Ct. 


New type 0 
YOUR NAME3.{ecs78s10¢ 
New styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes ,etc,—no two alike, 
Agent's ‘pomenate Sample Book,25c. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards, Lowest prices to dealers 
and printers. 100 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, § 
Address STEVENS 


,d0c. 
BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ct. 











ENnavcve OPIUM AAR 
By LESLIE E. KEELEY, M. D., Sur- 


geonC. & A RR, Dwight, lll. sg Books Free. 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. Hatierr & Co,, Portiand, Maine, 
ALL NEW DESIGNS of But- 


Fh ()BEAUTIFU terfly, Dragonfly, Robin- 


Redbreast, Pinks, Pansies, Violets & Moss-rosebud 





Chromo Cards, name ou, 10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct, 





50 NEW CHROMOS (no 2 alike), with name, 10c 





40 Transparent, 10c, Wise & Co., Clintonville, Ct, 


HT 


SCENES. 


Three for 10 cents, Full set (12), 25 cents, 
Warranted satisfactory. 
J. T. FRANCIS, Box 1548, Boston, Massa, 








Perfumed, Chromo, Scroll, etc., Cards, no 2 alike. 
name on, 10c. G. W. Bocemsdes, West Haven, Ct. 


OCEAN SHELLS & CHROMO CARDS, no 2 
alike, name on, 10c.; 50 for 6c.; 40 Gilt and 








| $5 to $20 per day at home, Samples worth $5 free, 


Address, Strxson & Co., Portiand, Maine, 





CARDS, a!! Chromo, Glass and Motto, in case, 
4 name in gold & Jet 10c, West & Co., Westville, Ct. 





40 Lovely Floral, Pane], Hand & Bouquet Chromo Cards 
with name, 10c, Franklin Printing Co,, New Haven, Ct. 





} a Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses,etc. ,all new style, name 


on, 10c, Samples, 1(c. G. A, SPRING, New Haven,Ct, 








In the Popular Family Journal, 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 
No. 841, 


Issued MONDAY, June 27th, 


Began a New and Charming Domestic Novel, 


“FOR DAISY’S SAKE,” 


By tug AvTHor OF ‘* Erty’s Conression,” ** For 
Honor’s Sakk,” ETc., ETC, 


In Ne, 842, issued Monday, July 4th, will be 
commenced a deeply interesting novel, by the Author 
of “ Dora Thorne,” etc., etc., entitled 


‘Like No Other Love.” 


For sale by all newsdealers, price 10 cemts a copy. 
Annual subscription, $4, postpaid, 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


Edifying, Interesting and Entertaining Reading. 



















: “Chromo Garde, name on, 10 THE 
ay | STYLE Chromo Cards, name on, 10¢.; week in 300 newspapers for $10 100-page pamphlet 
(() NEW Sip tu Girma rasetaristos |Central Park Brewer Y | £& “Shor ROWELL & 00. t0.Sproceth NY. 
The U. S. Card Factory Co., Clintonville, Ct. AND oti te ceuiaitedieicdill an a REET 
nt tkeke aed ad. a th Send one, two, three or five dol- 
5 All Gold, Chromo & Lit &. Cards (No 2 Alike), Name Bottling Company. lars for a retail sample box, ete,, For July Now Ready. 
on. 10¢, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn, _ Brewery, Bottling Depart- by express, of the best Candies ! 
7; n vn ment and Office, 159— 165 in America, put up elegantly, 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING ane oe. a and strictly pute, Refers to all 128 Quarto Pages---100 Illustrations. 
ce-house and Rock-vaults, Chicago. 
Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 Fifty - sixth and Fifty - sev- ; he . . oneness 
wet le park fre ad Catalogue and enth Street, Avenue A and (. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago Single ee Ng Arey Repent ae one by ; six 
— r 4 ee a T By sending 35. money or 40c, postage eae, O55"; os 
H. HOOY ER. Phila. Pa, JUDGE oumnen, oan age, yee wil sents S SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 
= a ’ ’ BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. FOR return mail a corrtes picture of your 2 CENTS FOR 2 3 
y, 0 Lovely Moss wate one oe ena pted } The finest Beer for family uae The best Shipping bev pedige ond hgh Re Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
name on, 10c, A 32-column story paper free wi Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for | 1 r *e . 
every order, | AMERICAN Carp Co., West Haven, Ct. ‘months and years ° d YOURSELF |W. FOX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 53, 558 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
dge 
= 
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Mit tho “THE UNITED STATES A SPORTING COUNTRY.” 
ed Cuorvs or Grapuates.—" What's the use of going through college, anyhow? It’s muscle, and not brains, that wins all the prizes.” 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
an from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. Itis a 
Gelicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO,-, 


Dorchester, Mass- 


Floreston Cologne. 


A New and Fashionable Perfume, Fragrant, netndiee Lasting. 
Sold by dealers in Drags and Fancy Goods. Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 


























Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake,Stillingia and many 
of the best medicines known are combined in Par-4 
KER’s GINGER TONIC, into a medicine of such varied4 
and effective powers, as to make it the greatest} 
Blood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the z 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 
It cures Dyspepeie, heumatism, Neuralgia,‘ 












Sleeplessness, and all diseases of the Stomach,J 
Bowels, Lungs, 1 Liver and Kidneys. 4 
emember ! is TONIC never intoxicates, cures] 


amily Medicine ever 
from Bitters, Gingerd 
ics, N ne genuine with- : 
. Chemists, » a 


drunkenness, is tt re Best 
made, and is entirely di 
Preparations, and other Tx 
out signature of Hiscox & Co. 


The best, cleanest and 
ar ef § alt a Sam most economical hair 
restorer and dressing. 


















TWINES 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


FISHERMEN! 
AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


g@ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 


Columbia Dioyae 


A permanent, practical road- 
vehicle, whose graceful model 
and elegant appearance excite 
universal admiration It is 
carefully finished, and confi 
dently guaranteed as the best 
value to be attained in a bi- 
cycle. Send 3c. stamp for 24- 
page catalogue, with price-lisis 
and full information. 


» The Pope Mfg. Co. 


597 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


STARIN S GLEN ISLAND, 


LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
















MOST ATTRACTIVE DAY SUMMER RESORT IN AME. | 


RICA. Superior dioners, ala carte, OLD-FASHIONED | 


Rhode Island Clam Bake 
served on arrival of each steamer. 
Two grand concerts daily by Joyce’s Celebrated 
Seventy-first Regiment Band 
Steamers from Pier No. 18, N. R., Broome Street, E. R., 
Thirty-third Street, E. KR 





Adapted for the 





ing every known 





CHAT R. 


fort 
The ao and back 


stantly be adjusted 
to any desired po- 
sition. The swing- 


soothing and d 
pies very little 


space when folded. 
Send forcirculars. 


lt 


* = W. LADD, "108 Fulton St., Boston ; 207 Canal St, N.Y. ; 


927 Arch St., Phila.; 94 Market St., *Chicago. 


f) SWING house, iawn ov pie 
—_ 7 ey 


of Chair can in- 


ing motion is — 


lightful. It oceg- | 





Ae A Rott MEDAL , AWARDED 


Work, thee teehee best and 
pode indispensable to every 
man,entitled “the Science of life 
or Beit Preservation 3” boun 


stee et I 
nm 


tions, o $1. 25 sent sent 7 
mail; Besar Si ea 


a send Peabody Med. 
KNOW THYSELE. recente 








ATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful stops, 5 sets reeds 
only $65. Pianos $125 up. agriilus 
atalogu> FREE. 


Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J 


[LLUSTR. ATED | _NEW SP. A PER. [Jury 16, 1881. 





FRANK LESLIE'S — 7 











MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND-BOOK FOR INVESTOR@, 





Contains not only all the information about Govern- 
ment Bonds which investors or the public can desire, 
bus also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with direo- 
ions for buying and selling in the New ork market all 

k nds of securities, 


Tables giving the progress of the United States, 1830-80, 





in population, imports and exports, agriculture, manu 
| factures, railroads, telegraphs, etc,, etc,, are added ; also 
| notes on Gold and Silver, giving— 
A, The present monetary standard of the Nations of 
the World 
B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world from 
1492 to date. 
Cc. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 
D, The Stock of Silver now in the World, 
E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver, 
F. Minute of the Standard of the United States 
G. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States Movey. 
SENT PostTralp ON APPLICATION, 
| 
| FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


9 






W.JOH 
” ASBESTOS: 
LIQUID PAINTS 


| ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
£ heathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS. 


HW. Johns M'g Co, 87 Maiden Lane, WY. 








A HOT DAY IN WASHINGTON. } 
oo Dis 


Because it acts on the Liver, the Bowels 


Cures LIVER COMPLAINTS, KIDNEY 
EASES, Constipation an: Piles. 











} 

| and the Kidneys at th time, 
ILLUMINATED | Bosense it agora of poison- 
| ous humors that otherwise develope in ousness, 

Consti , Kid 

Summer Excursion Route Books | | | Senacics: Constipation, jaeyand Crary dnsews 
| function and bring on weakness and disease. you 

OF THE want to be well use KIDNEY-WORT 

PHILAD’A & READING RAILROAD, 
AND 


ANY.Central & Hudson River RR. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 


Keeps the Blood Cool and | Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 
the Brain Clear. or St. Louis. 





ILLUMINATED POCKET CARDS 


Trains via “Bound Brook Route,” 


Between Philadelphia and New York, 
can be had at Ticket Offices: : 


‘ol ls GARA FALLS, SA TOG 
ANUFACTURERS and others, send postal at | S¢¢ NIAGARA FANS. SMRA adhe: 
| 


once to MANUFACTURERS’ GazETTE, Boston, Mass, 
C. B, MEEKER, General Passenger Agent, 


434, 624, 836 & 838 Chestnut St., Philad’ Ms | for first number free, 


Ready first week in July. 
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—An attempt has been made to so-called ** Electro Magne 
Nee the gnpany oe oda fraud We therefore come y te ene to be careful that “Dr 


u “Llectrie’’ on the Brush. ra is not wire, but @ pure bristie 


SCOTT'S ‘ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


A MARVELLOUS SUCCESS !! 


Lp, NOW RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS.) 
LY Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially indorsed by the Princeand Prine 
oo 


tic” Brushes upon the market, but the Post-Office auth orities at Washington 
Dr. Scott's” name is on the bow and 





cess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 
of the American public. It cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and is 

a remedy lasting formany years. It should be used daily in place of the ling boar 8 

Brush. The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless othe. Focemabling obo: 
Q, MAGNETIC ¢ CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMME Dt uP tie 
Cc EDIATELY 
e HAIR GLANDS AND FOLLICLES, This power can always UPON Ks tested by 
? a silver compass which accompanies each Brush. 


IT IS WARRANTED TO 

Cure Nervous Headache in 5 Minntes!? 
Cure Bilious Headache in 5 Minutes 
Cure Neuralgia in 5 Minutes!! } 
Pr event Falling Hair and Baldness! 

Cure Dandruff and Diseases of the Scal 
Prom tly Arrests Premature Grayness 

Makes the Nalr grow Long and Glossy 1? 
Immediately Nosthes the Weary Braio Tl 
Woney returned If not a5 represented! 


it rarely fails to produce 
& rapid growth of halr 
on bald heads, where the 
glands and follicles are 
not totally destroyed. 


| 























Proprietors: The Pall Mall Electric Association 
ofLondon. New York Branch: 842 Broadwaye 








mine 3 | pene Cured in Lt 4 
OPIUM: to 90 fays. "No pay till Cured 
Dr. J. e Pane? banon, Ohio 





(a) [From the Mayor of Saratoga.] 
“I cheerfull 
% ghee Boots Bledts to the merits ot 
wit it cures 
remarkable resuit bd 





Agents’ Profit per Week. Will a heedache, aad sh br img 
$5 ), 66 » prove it or forfeit $500. $4 Outfit free. 
E. G. RIDEOUT & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 





this 
one for my wife, who has been a af na 
it a prompt @ 
le remedy. C. Bridgeman, D.D.” 


“F would Not take $1,000 for m 


if I could not replace it. Its effect is marvellous.” PLINY F. avis 


ff Kip be 
Wy Y/} Me P 
Brush 


Fulton Street, N. Y. 





well worth the price, 

@side from its cue 
Tative powers.” 
JAS. B. 


The Best and Cheapest Magazine Puta Eimith te 9 gentlemen well known in this City asa Law Publisher, and also asa Director in several 


in America, 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


128 PAGES QUARTO. OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


months, $1.50; four months, $L 
Sent post-free, 


Single copy, 25 cents Annual Subscription, $3; six pa.reraes oer ogi 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


ew York, 
ce “ Domestic” Sewing Machine Co., New York. 
A. ScoTT—Dear Sir: Permit me to Be the tesuimnont of my wife tothat of ‘the many others who 
have been benefited by the useof your Electric Brush. She has for years been asu Neuralgia in an 
ig SOeme, me Hace I obtained for her one of your Brushes, she has experienced entire relief. Please accept 


Over 7,000 similar Testimonials can be seen at our office. ” 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, roe ‘Velis. 


We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of 

urned if not as ie . ana 
Inclose its extra an e@ guarant fe delivery into your hands; or sen 
7 aoe 3 TY C.O.D., at , ad. expense, with h privilege of opzning and oxesuining. But express- 
age adds considerably to yous ot cost. Or request your nea Druggist o Store to Ob- 
tain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the Box. 
MONEY RETURNED If NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


h, if not well ogtiehios wie bargain, write us,and we will return the money. What can be fairer? 
row £ pes bieand prustworthy, @ Brush has been placed in the Sands of Mayor 


DE. 8 SCOTT'S 


wane ¥ NO OTH OTHER. 
See that name is onthe box.} by 





Mention this ee 


Proprietors of this Pub cation know Dr. Scott to 
Postmaster J f New York, asa qunnaee of good faith 
a Tomittances should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT 842 Broadway, New York. They can be made in Checks, Drafts, Post Office 
Orders, y, or Stamps. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. Agents Wanted in every Town. 


Send for a Circular of our Dr. Scott’s Hlectric Flesh Brush, 

















